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"Ten years use of Credit Interchange 
Service has proven.....that there 


is nothing like it and no substitute 





for it. The service saves us time, 





expense and loss. It centralizes 






ledger experience of creditors - 


eliminates the possibility of being 







misled by "hand picked" references; 





This letter from our files 







it is up to date, unbiased, accurate 


was written eleven years 






ago. (The member is still 


Y 
and, in most instances, complete. 


a consistent user of Credit 






Interchange Reports.) 










HIS is the kind of credit information you need to estimate the 






“‘For Service responsibility of your customers. A single inquiry brings you the 


| 
| ledger experience of many suppliers—in all lines of business—from all 
parts of the country . . . Ask the Bureau serving your area for details. 







If you prefer, write 
Credit Interchange Bureaus 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
512-14 Areade Building . . . ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 





Offices in more 
than 50 principal 
cities. 














Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 


“17S LIKE HAVING AN EXTRA EXECUTIVE!”’ 


How the Insurance Agent 
serves business 














A lot of businessmen in your own community 
feel that way about your Home Insurance 
agent. They seek his advice and respect 
his judgment on problems of insurance 
protection. They know from pleasant 
experience that he is qualified by 
training, ability, and sincere interest 
to help them. You can depend on your 
insurance agent—just as you depend 
on your lawyer, accountant, and other 
key men. You need this “extra 
executive” in your business! 


ee 








Your “insurance architect”—your 
agent—can design a plan to fit your plant 
and your business requirements exactly. 
It’s good sense and good business to 
help him serve you. Back of him are all 
the broad facilities and experience of 
The Home—all “at your service!” 


Your HOMEtown Agent can serve 
you well—see him now! 


w 






For more than a century, Home policies have provided 
protection in every industry and in every part of the nation. 


This ad is soon to 


ff b) ery -\-%-f meted td Coe 


full page size in: 


f4 1 SATURDAY EVENING POST 
= : 
® CUR S394 4 


° 1 Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


NATION’S BUSINESS ‘i. 
5 ees Ee FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


cS Sen The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
art: - Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 








U.S.NEWS & s America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 
WORLD REPORT 
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Editorial 


The Only Wap 


WL WAS BORN of simple parents. By worldly standards they were 
4 poor, but in character and faith they were wealthy. 
Even in youth He was a builder. He worked with His hands as 
a carpenter, and by His example showed, better than any words could do, 
the dignity of the man who works with his hands. 

He was an obedient and loving child, humble and courageous. He was 
humble when He washed the feet of His own followers. He was courageous 
in the temple amid those who would trick Him into treason. He was supremely 
courageous on the solemn journey to Gethsemane. He sought to minister to 
all mankind—rich and poor, weak and strong—and even to those He knew 
to be hypocrites. He was patient, forgiving even His enemies. He lived what 
He preached. (Did He not lay down His life for His fellow men?) He ‘was 
forgiving; He found it in His heart to forgive even Pontius Pilate and Judas 
Iscariot. 

He was a warrior, yet He never bore arms. He fought His cause with reason, 
love and justice. 

He was a King, yet He was never crowned save with a crown of thorns. 

His way was the way of salvation, of love for His fellow-men, of peace 


and goodwill. 


E WAS INDEED a builder. He built a foundation on which the world 
could live in peace for all time. 

It is because mankind has forgotten His teachings and failed to live up 
to His ideals that the world is in conflict. Peace, happiness, human welfare, 
are inseparably bound in our following His way of life. Let us humbly and 
with penitence resolve on this His birthday to return to His way of life. There 
is no other answer for a troubled and heartsick world. 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, 


Executive Vice President 
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THE DECEMBER COVER 


LOSE COOPERATION with the 
credit profession in prosecution 
of bankruptcy fraud cases was as- 
sured by J. Edward Lumbard, newly 
appointed U.S. attorney for the 
Southern District of New York, ad- 
dressing a luncheon session co-spon- 
sored by the Fraud Prevention De- 
partment of the National Association 
of Credit Men, John C. Fredell, Jr., 
director, and the New York Credit 
and Financial Management Associa- 
tion, of which Mortimer J. Davis is 
executive vice president. 
In the picture (1 to r, facing the 





reader) are Sidney A. Stein, presi- 
dent, Congress Factors Corporation, 
and vice president of the Textile 
Fraud Prevention Committee; Lloyd 
F. MacMahon, chief assistant U.S. 
attorney, Southern District of New 
York; Maxwell S. Mattuck, counsel, 
N.A.C.M. Fraud Prevention Depart- 
ment; Mr. Lumbard; George J. 
Schatz, vice president, Commercial 
Factors Corporation, and president 
of the New York Credit & Financial 
Management Association; Arnold 
Bauman, chief, criminal division, 
U.S. attorney’s office; William Fra- 
ser, retired, formerly treasurer of 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., and past 
president of both the N.A.C.M. and 
the N.Y.C.F.M.A.; and Frederick W. 
Zander, assistant treasurer, U/S. 
Plywood Corporation, and chairman 
of the National Fraud Prevention 
Committee. 

Mr. Lumbard, formerly senior 
partner in the law firm of Donovan, 
Leisure, Newton and Irvine, and in 
1947 a justice of the New York state 
supreme court, began his govern- 
mental affiliations as assistant U.S. 
attorney, Southern District, New 
York, in 1925. He was special assist- 
ant attorney general, New York 
State, in prosecution of a number 
of cases such as the Queens Borough 
sewer investigation, Ewald-Healy 
judgeship “buying” and the Druk- 
man murder. 

Mr. Lumbard also was assistant 
counsel to various bar associations 
in bankruptcy investigations. 
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ASHINGTO 


@. AcricuLTurAL marketings for 1953 are at a 
record pace, with production higher and retail 
buying making a slow gain in volume, while 
marketing costs and margins on farm commodi- 
ties have stayed relatively stable in dollar terms 
and show a higher percentage increase concur- 
rently with lower farm prices, according to the 
Office of Business Economics of the Department 
of Commerce. 


@, THIRTEEN PER CENT more planes availed 
themselves of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s traffic control centers in fiscal 1953 tha 
in the preceding year. 


@_ AN ANNUAL INCREASE of.a half billion dollars 
since 1950, U. S. investors’ money in Canadian 
industry and business reached a total close to 
$5 billions at the halfway mark this year. 


ANSWERING CRITICS 


Attacks on the farm policy of the 
Department of Agriculture brought 
from President Eisenhower, in an 
address in Kansas City, the promise 
of standing approval of the price sup- 
port principle, word that he will rec- 
ommend changes in the farm aid law 
to Congress in early 1954, that he will 
not let up in helping drouth-stricken 
areas, that Secretary Benson has “vig- 
orously attacked” the agriculturists’ 
problems, and that the real reason for 
the farmers’ plight is over-production, 
which had been concealed by “ram- 
pant inflation.” 


@. Tue $3 BILLions manufacturers’ profits after 
taxes in the second quarter exceeded the total 
of any quarter in the last two years—6 per cent 
more than in the previous quarter, 15 per cent 
above the same period of last year. 


@ Feep grain supply for this year will be 3 
million tons more than in 1952, 10 millions more 
than the 1946-50 average, for a total of 172.4 
millions, says the Department of Agriculture. 


@_ U.S. corporations which issued public re- 
ports showed an increase of 4.5 per cent in divi- 
dends paid in the first nine months over the same 
period last year. The total exceeded $6 billions. 
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@ Farmers’ debts will be $16.7 billions as 
against assets of $156.4 billions by January 1, the 
Department of Agriculture estimates. That would 
be $800 million more indebtedness than at the 
start of 1953. 


@ No marketing quotas on the 1954 corn crop, 
though if a national emergency arises there could 
be acreage allotments ordered by January Ist, 
according to Ezra T. Benson, secretary of 
agriculture. 


@. Apvance of $4 a ton in the price of steel 
scrap in the Chicago district followed a $2 to $4 
increase in Pittsburgh. The prices had gone down 
$14 a ton in some areas in the late summer. 


@ A ReviseEp safety code for anthracite mines, 
issued by the Bureau of Mines, is similar to the 
one for the bituminous industry that was an- 
nounced in early October. 


@. Restrictions on American shipyards con- 
structing merchant vessels for foreign accounts 
were dropped by the Maritime Administration, 
except those to prevent trading with Soviet coun- 
tries or to make it impossible for the Reds to 
acquire the ships. 


@ A REDUCTION of real estate costs to the Gov- 
ernment is an objective of a policy of the Army 
and Interior Department to avoid outright pur- 
chase of land in fee so far as is possible, but 
instead by purchase of easements under the right 
to flood lands. 


@. Tue 1953 honey export program, except on 
applications already received, was closed out by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


@ InvEstMENTs in Latin-America from the 
States increased by a million dollars in the last 
two years, according to the Department of Com- 
merce. 


@_ Norine that the labor market is generally in 
good balance, though loosening, the Labor De- 
partment reclassified seven areas in the latter 
category, two as tighter. 


@. Tue REeEcorp total of $18.6 millions was re- 
ceived by 40 states and two territories from 
sales of products and leases, etc., from the na- 
tional forests, as their one-fourth share of fiscal 
1953 receipts. 











@ In EFFECT is a system, “Time Limit (TL) 
Licensing,” authorizing unlimited exports of the 
Commerce Department’s controlled goods to 
Latin America, provided there is a two-year 
trading history between the U.S. exporter and 
Latin-American importer. Excepted are such 
scarce goods under quota restrictions as copper 
and aluminum, certain steel items, and rice. The 
new system supplants the requirement that the 
exporter obtain an individual export license for 
each shipment of any commodity on the positive 
list. 


q E. F. Ham, Jr., Washington and Chicago 
publisher, is the new managing director of the 
interstate commerce commission to handle nu- 
merous administrative functions of the 11 com- 
mission members. This is a new post. 


@ Excesses of receipts over payments in inter- 
national transportation approximated $170 mil- 
lions the first half of 1953, says the Department 
of Commerce. In the full 1952 the American 
transportation concerns received $400 millions 
more from foreigners than they paid out. 


@, Tue New atomic energy labor-relations panel 
has jurisdiction over disputes involving supplier 
companies as well as disagreements at the site 
of atomic energy installations, according to 
Whiley P. McCoy, federal mediation director. 


@, GoveRNMENT procurement officials should 
“take the initiative” in giving daily meaning to 
the Government’s non-discrimination _ policy, 
President Eisenhower advised Vice President 
Nixon, who heads the President’s committee on 
Government contracts. 


@, Tue Amount of monetary gold sold to other 
countries in fiscal 1953 totaled $996.6 millions 
more than the United States purchased, the 
Treasury Department notes. 


@_ U.S. Farm products exports in the fiscal 1952- 
53 fell 31 per cent short of the record high of 
the previous year. The new total was $2,815,407,- 
000, according to the Department of Agriculture. 


@ Tue IntTer1or Department is disposing of 
federally generated power in the Dakotas, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Montana and Nebraska, with federal 
agencies, cooperatives and other publicly owned 
agencies having priority on available power, says 
Douglas McKay, secretary of the interior. 


€| THE Provision in Agricultural Department 
contracts with banks that handle Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans, prohibiting them from 
discrimination against workers or would-be em- 
ployees because of race, creed or color, has been 
made “optional,” following protests by a delega- 
tion from the American Bankers Association and 
several southern banks. 


@, Tue Nationat Production Authority ex- 
tended to manufacturers of unclassified products 
(not listed “A” or “B”) the authority to obtain 
maintenance, repair and operating materials 
under the self-authorization procedures of the 
Defense Materials System. 


@ Air ProcureMEnT district offices are being 
dropped by the Air Force and by the end of the 
year their duties will have been taken over by 
Air Materiel Area offices. There are 2,000 civilian 
and military personnel in these district offices. 


@ THERE WERE 827,500 long tons of natural 
rubber produced in the free countries in the first 
half of 1953. This was 30,000 less than the total 
in the same period last year, says the Department 
of Commerce. Consumption was 792,000 tons, 
compared with 735,000 tons in the same half of 
1952. 


@ Air Carriers will receive at least $2 millions 
more revenue from mail carrying in fiscal 1955 
than in the current °54 fiscal year, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board predicts. While subsidies will 





OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 
volved, Washington 25, D.C.. 

THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 
ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 





drop a bit, the expected volume increase will 
raise service pay by $2.4 millions, the board 
estimates. 


@. Hersert Hoover, formally named chairman 
by the new government reorganization commis- 
sion, is empowered to organize nine study groups: 
accounting, budgeting, civil service, lending 
agencies, independent agencies, water and power 
resources, service property use and disposal, and 
subsistence services. 


@ Tue GoveRNMENT profited $22.7 millions 
last year on sales of timber raised on federal 
lands. 


@ Finat official figures of the Agricultural De- 
partment’s referendum on wheat marketing 
quotas showed 390,221 favorable votes, con- 


trasted with 57,536 opposed. 


@. GovERNMENT agencies were instructed by 
Budget Director Joseph M. Dodge to reduce the 
amount of mail they send out, and were told 
that all postal services are limited to -current 
appropriations. 
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Insuranee: First Ate 


Deficient Coverage Perils Customer and Supplier 


“The subject of this panel discussion, ‘Insurance—Your Aid in Credit and Financial Management,’ 
is a particularly appropriate one,” said Moderator Kenneth C. Bell, vice president and cashier, Chase 
National Bank, New York City, in introducing the topic and speakers of the insurance panel at the 
57th Annual Credit Congress of the National Association of Credit Men, at Montreal. 

“Who should be more deeply concerned with the financial and economic security which insurance 
can and does afford than the purveyors of credit ? Whether or not your own duties include the protec- 
tion program of your companies, you as credit men should have at least a working knowledge of busi- 
ness insurance, as a part of the equipment for your job. 

“Can you think of any product or service for which businessmen, or for that matter individuals, pay 
out so much money, and about which they know so little, as is true of their insurance? Many of us 
never even read our insurance policies, let alone understand them! We read the label on the outside, 
and then we put the package away. And as for our customers’ insurance, which can mean so much to 
us as well as to them, we usually know practically nothing at all! 

“Our blissful, blind faith in insurance and in the miracles which it will perform, despite our apathy, 
is a tremendous compliment to insurance underwriters and producers. Thanks to them only, it gen- 
erally functions well. But can we, as businessmen, as credit men specifically, take pride in that situation? 

“How indifferent can we be, when the stakes can be so high, and when an enlightened interest 
might prevent disaster? If your customer’s insurance program serves properly to protect him, it 
works in your interest as well. If it does not, its deficiencies imperil both of you. 

“It is a responsibility of the credit executive to recognize insurable risks. Accordingly, one of the 
purposes of this panel will be to assist you to recognize, first, the elements of potential exposure to 
direct physical loss of, and damage to, the properties and assets of your debtor, or your applicant for 
credit; and, second, the potential indirect or consequential loss which may result, and thus adversely 
affect the earnings, the profits and even the continued existence of your customer.” 


Panel speakers were Ellis H. Carson, president, National Surety Corporation, New York; 
Earle N. Lashmet, vice president, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston; and Nathan 
H. Wentworth, secretary, America Fore Insurance Group, New York. The speeches follow: 


Insurance Man as Sentry 
Guards Firm’s Receivables 


TOPIC: What’s in a Name?—The 
Three Dimensions of Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds; What They Mean to 
Credit Men 


By ELLIS H. CARSON 


President, National Surety 
Corporation, New York City 

T IS NOT sufficient for a credit man 

to rest upon the bare statement that 

an individual or concern to which he 
is advancing credit is “insured” or 
“bonded.” Frequently a news article 
of some loss, such as one by burglary, 
holdup, or default of an employee, 
will end with a phrase seemingly de- 
signed to strike a reassuring note— 
namely, “the loss is insured.” Insur- 
ance men and credit men alike must 
always question whether the applica- 
ble insurance was sufficiently broad 
in scope and adequate in amount to 
cover the loss. 

So, also, credit men cannot rely 
upon a statement that a creditor or 
prospective creditor carries insurance 
against theft. Does this mean insur- 


ance against loss of money only, or 
against theft by others than employ- 
ees, or only against burglary and rob- 
bery? “Theft” is not a technical term 
and has been given a variety of mean- 
ings in different situations. Then 
again, how about losses sustained by 
your customers as a result of forger- 
ies, or from destruction, or mysteri- 
ous and unexplained disappearance 
of money or securities? 


(Continued on page 11) © 
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Know Customer Operation 
For You Are Responsible 


TOPIC: What a Credit Man Should 
Know about Compensation, Liability 
and Property Damage Insurance 


By EARLE N. LASHMET 


Vice President, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, Boston 


(REDIT is extended each day based 

on the assets of a company, or on 
the ability to earn and to pay. It is 
alarming to realize suddenly that all 
of these assets could be wiped out in 
a moment by an accident. A serious 
potential liability is being created 
every day by accidents which injure 
either individuals or property. Such 
injury or damage could very well 
make your decision to grant credit 
look very bad, if adequate resources 
were not available to replace the loss. 

Many times insurance programs 
shift from one insurance arrange 
ment to another only on the basis of 
“premium buying” rather than “‘in- 
surance buying.” “Insurance buying” 
means obtaining better and broader 








Fo Credit Operation 


Niorteralo? 
KENSETH C.BELL 








(l to r): Moderator Kenneth C, Bell, vice president and cashier, Chase National Bank, New York; Nathan H. Went- 
worth, secretary, America Fore Insurance Group, New York; and Earle N. Lashmet, now vice president and general 
executive, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston. In background (before flag): E. A. Luther, vice president, Na- 
tional Surety Corporation, Chicago, and chairman of the insurance committee of the National Association of Credit 
Men; and (behind Mr. Wentworth) Ralph E. Brown, vice president, Marsh & McLennan, Inc., St. Louis, immediate 
past chairman of the committee. Mr. Brown headed the N.A.C.M. committee for the Montreal panel. 


coverages and more effective insur- 
ance service. You, as a grantor of 
credit, must be interested in better 
insurance buying because, regardless 
of the premium cost, if the insurance 
coverage or service is not there when 
it is needed, your decision to grant 
credit may be proved wrong. 

These are unusual times because 
unusual conditions prevail. Several 
years back we thought of manu- 
facturer’s liability as the hazard 
that existed on the premises or on 
adjacent sidewalks, but with indus- 
trial growth and with the use of 
chemicals and new raw materials, 
the entire countryside is now sub- 
ject to damage. 

In years gone by, fire insurance 
colipanies were content to pay losses 
under their policies, and forget the 
loss. Today, the practice of subroga- 
tion against the concern that caused 
the fire makes manufacturer’s prop- 
erty damage a possible catastrophe 
and a very real problem to concerns 

(Continued on page 22) 


Tailor Coverage Program 
To Company’s Own Needs 


TOPIC: Fire Insurance and Allied 
Lines of Physical Property Insur- 
ance, including Consequential Forms 
of Coverage 


By NATHAN H. WENTWORTH 


Secretary, America Fore Insurance 
Group, The Continental Insurance 
Company, Fidelity-Phoenix Fire 
Insurance Company, New York City 


HE MAN who underwrites, in- 

dorses, or otherwise backs up the 
financial position of another firm or 
individual, through extension of cred- 
it, has the same vital interest in the 
outcome of that party’s ventures as 
the party itself. 

I am sure, therefore, that in any 
examination of the financial strength 
of the recipients of your credit, you 
give careful consideration to the type 
and extent of the insurance coverage 
they carry. If it has been badly set 
up, and your clients suffer a serious 
fire or other catastrophe, their finan- 


cial position can be wiped out very 
quickly: This indeed would spell bad 
news for you who have granted them 
credit. But if their insurance pro- 
gram has been soundly conceived, 
and coverage has been secured from 
first class companies, the invested 
capital of these clients will be safe- 
guarded and their credit position will 
remain sound even in the event of a 
disaster. 

What then constitutes a well ar- 
ranged insurance program? As busi- 
ness men and specialists on the finan- 
cial side, you are conscious of the 
value of the premium dollar and are 
not inclined to buy or recommend the 
purchase of insurance merely to ac- 
quire a drawerful of miscellaneous 
policies. You are quite aware that a 
sound insurance program is not meas- 
ured merely by the quantity of cover- 
age but that each firm’s insurance 
should be carefully tailored to fit its 
needs. There is nothing sensational in 
that, since it is true of most procure- 

(Continued on following page) 
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Tailor Coverage to Needs 
Of Company; Wentworth 
(Continued from preceding page) 

ment, but it is surprising how often 
the fact is overlooked by the buyer of 
insurance who declines to give this 
subject the time and attention which 
it merits. 

Fortunately there are plenty of ex- 
perienced specialists among the tens 
of thousands of insurance agents and 
brokers in the U.S.A. and Canada 
who are ready to undertake a survey 
of such an insurance program and to 
furnish advice or recommendations 
for the buyer’s consideration. They 
in turn are backed up by great num- 
bers of competent engineers, special 
agents and other salaried personnel 
of the insurance companies. Frequent- 
ly ways can be found to improve pro- 
tection, broaden coverage, eliminate 
overlap, and improve the physical 
layout of a plant without materially 
adding to the total cost of the in- 
surance program. 

It is really regrettable that in the 
public interest, as well as in the 
particular interest of the individual 
firm and those dependent on it for 
a livelihood, so many cases exist 
where businessmen fail to avail 
themselves of this counsel and 
properly to protect their assets and 
their profits through insurance. An 
increasing number are awakening 
to the importance of such a survey, 
but in more than a few cases it is 
too late—after the disaster has 
been experienced. 

Fortunately, those of you who are 
concerned with the extension of credit 
can exert a very important and bene- 
ficial influence toward remedying this 
situation, and I hope you will insist 
that those to whom you advance 
credit should take a thorough and 
reasonably frequent look at their in- 
surance, calling in expert advisers 
where necessary. In addition to safe- 
guarding your investment, you will 
help the public and our industry. 

You are all familiar, to one degree 
or another, with the more basic forms 


NATHAN H. WENTWORTH 


of fire insurance covering various 
types of property against physical 
damage. In addition to insuring 
against the ever present hazard of 
fire, it is important to consider the 
other perils to which a given piece of 
property is exposed. 

Generally there is the danger of 
damage from windstorm, even though 
such occurrences are infrequent in the 
particular area where the property is 
located. In some areas, such as the 
southeast and central portions of the 
States, severe windstorms are a rather 
common occurrence. In other sections 
they may be less frequent but none 
the less disastrous when they come, as 
residents of the northeastern seaboard 
have learned to their sorrow in re- 
cent years. 

A real hazard may exist even in 
cases where the construction is of 
a type that is not readily damaged. 
Frequently only a small section of 
the total property is vulnerable to 
windstorm, and yet, if this section 
is destroyed, it can lead to serious 
impairment of the total property, 
especially stock and machinery, 
and can result in costly work stop- 
page. An ever increasing propor- 
tion of all insured property is 
covered against the hazard of 
windstorm as well as fire. 

The danger of explosion exists in 
a surprising number of risks. The 
hazards of riot, falling aircraft and 








“When a given property is to be insured against several 
hazards, it is generally advisable to make as nearly identical 
as possible the conditions of coverage, the values insured, and 
the term of insurance, because, in the event of loss resulting 
from more than one hazard, it is frequently difficult or even 
impossible to determine which portion of the damage resulted 
from each hazard.” 


—NATHAN H. WENTWORTH 
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vehicle damage, smoke and water 
damage, collapse of buildings, rain, 
hail, earthquake, sprinkler leakage, 
and falling trees are among the other 
consequences of the vagaries of na. 
ture, or the carelessness of man, 
which should be gauged as carefully 
as possible and insured where expo. 
sure appears to exist. 


Extended Coverage Indorsemen: 

Frequently, insurance against these 
additional or “allied” hazards can be 
provided by a mere indorsement or 
extension of the basic fire policy, 
Hence the term “extended coverage 
indorsement.” In other cases it is cus- 
tomary to insure the additional perils 
by means of separate contracts. How. 
ever, when a given property is to be 
insured against several hazards, it is 
generally advisable to make as nearly 
identical as possible the conditions of 
coverage, the values insured, and the 
term of insurance, because, in the 
event of loss resulting from more than 
one hazard, it is frequently difficult 
or even impossible to determine 
which portion of the damage resulted 
from each hazard. 

For the same reason, it often avoids 
argument and delay if the several 
perils are insured in the same com. 
pany or companies. Naturally there 
are exceptions to this generalization; 
in fact, it might be foolish to insure 
isolated portions of a risk against a 
hazard to which that particular por- 
tion is not exposed. That is where the 
advice of experienced technicians can 


be helpful. 


Business Interruption Losses 

Unfortunately, damage to physical 
property is not the only loss likely to 
be suffered by a firm or individual 
experiencing a fire, windstorm, riot, 
or some other disaster. And yet, while 
most property owners are reasonably 
conscious of the dangers confronting 
their property and generally insure, 
or intend to insure, against some or 
all of these perils, a far smaller pro- 
portion are aware of the effect such 
a disaster will have upon the con- 
tinuation of their business, their cash 
reserves, and their anticipated profits. 
Of those who do recognize the 
danger of added losses resulting from 
the permanent or temporary inter- 
ruption of their operations, not all 
appreciate that various forms of in- 
surance coverage have been devised 
to protect them against just such 
(Continued on page 29) 








Insurance Man Is Sentry 
Over Receivables; Carson 
(Continued from page 8) 

One hundred years ago, transpor- 
tation by land meant almost exclu- 
sively the horse and buggy. Now 
there are so many diverse media that 
the word “transportation” by itself 
has nothing more than an abstract 
meaning. In order to make it mean 
more, it has to be qualified or char- 
acterized. Such has been the progres- 
sion and development of the last cen- 
tury. Think also for a moment of the 
meaning of “picture” in the field of 
entertainment. Fifty years ago our 
parents or grandparents were fasci- 
nated by the latest picture develop- 
ment, the magic lantern. Then came 
the silent motion pictures, and these 
were followed by the talking pictures. 
Time marches on, and three-dimen- 
sional motion pictures have now ar- 
rived as the latest development of the 
motion picture industry. 


The Dilemma of the Credit Executive 


In a television program, Bob Hope 
was dilating upon the wonders of 
three-dimensional movies. He spoke 
of audiences being caught in the 
cross-fire between the sheriff’s posse 
and the bad men, or between the loyal 
rangers and the horse thieves, or be- 
tween the hero and the holdup men. 
In thinking of this spectators’ dilem- 
ma, I cannot help applying it to credit 
men. 


Is it possible that credit men and 
their organizations, the passive but 
intimately concerned bystanders, 
might be the real victims of such a 
cross-fire, assuming that some of 
their customers should succumb to 
the “slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune” because they 
lacked the protective although in- 
visible armor of insurance? 


It is entirely to the point for an 
insurance man, and particularly one 
having special interest in the fidelity 
and surety field, to relate three-di- 
mensional 


activities to his own 





» 
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R. E. BROWN 
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sphere. The expression 3-D was 
coined some 13 years ago as the 
qualifying description for the most 
complete form of crime protection 
available to commercial enterprises, 
namely the 3-D policy, so called be- 
cause it protects against losses of 
money and other described property 
due to dishonesty, destruction, or dis- 
appearance. More specifically, this 
policy protects the assured against 
loss through: 

DisHONEsTY by employees, regard- 
less of whether the acts committed be 
characterized as larceny, theft, em- 
bezzlement, forgery, misappropria- 
tion, wrongful abstraction or wilful 





misapplication, or are otherwise dis- 
honest or fraudulent. The coverage 
applies even if the employee causing 
the loss cannot be identified. 
DISAPPEARANCE or wrongful ab- 
straction of money or securities 
while within the assured’s premises 
or while in transit, or of securities 
from within a leased safe deposit box. 
DeEsTRUCTION of such money or se- 
curities while within such premises 
or in transit. Such destruction might 
be due to perils such as fire, flood, 
windstorm, tornado, or explosion. 
Under this policy, protection is af- 
forded also for other property loss 
caused by robbery or safe-burglary 
or attempt thereat. It may be extend- 
ed to cover forgeries committed by 
persons other than employees, and to 
cover loss of merchandise by theft. 


Crime Insurance Should Be Described 


Therefore, in calling upon his cus- 
tomers for information with respect 
to crime insurance, the credit man 
should uniformly request that it be 
appropriately described so that the 
extent and qualifications of coverage 
may be readily apparent. 

The aid of the credit man’s insur- 
ance adviser may be enlisted when in 
doubt, since he is specially equipped 

(Continued on page 28) 





ALPH E. BROWN, imme- 
diate past chairman of the 
insurance committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men, is vice president of Marsh 
& McLennan, Inc., at the St. 
Louis offices and has been with 
the company 25 years. He is a 
University of Illinois and West 
Point Military Academy grad- 
uate, and a leader in both in- 
surance and credit circles. 


E. A. LUTHER is a vice 
president of the National Sur- 
ety Corporation, in its Western 
Department, at Chicago and 
presently chairman of the 
N.A.C.M. insurance committee. 
He received his LL.B. degree at 
Northwestern University and 
has spent his career in insur- 
ance. He also is an acknowl- 
edged authority on insurance 
and a leader in credit activities, 
in both St. Louis and Chicago. 
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Mr. Brown was committee 
chairman for the Montreal 
panel; Mr. Luther co-chairman. 


Members of the subcommit- 
tee who organized the panel 
under the direction of Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Luther were: 

WALLACE E. JEFFREY, 
assistant vice president, Marsh 
& McLennan, Inc., in New 
York City, subchairman in 
charge of the panel, and his 
co-workers GEORGE G. 
TRAVER, manager, the public 
relations department, The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Under- 
writers, New York City, L. A. 
FITZGERALD, director of bu- 
reau of information, American 
Mutual Alliance, Chicago, and 
DAVID Q. COHEN, manager, 
fidelity and surety department, 
Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, New York 
City. 











A Feature Series on MANAGEMENT AT WORK 


ID YOU ever have your decision 
I) to get out of an account overruled 
by an executive who outranked 
you? Of course you have—what 
credit executive in his early years 
hasn't? In-my case it led to a very 
interesting experience ‘and later to 
unfailing support of the credit depart- 
ment. It also resulted in the largest 
account ever written off by our com- 
pany. The executive resigned shortly 
after and has passed to his reward. 
So let’s get on with the story. 
Several years ago a promising 
young salesman introduced to me a 
promoter who was planning one of 
the most ambitious real estate de- 
velopments Philadelphia ever had 
seen. As often happens, his ideas were 
far larger than his resources. On 
paper the proposition looked as if 
it would succeed. 
Our company agreed to go along 
on a limited basis upon the security 


of mortgages second to those of the 


the construction 


banks 


money. 


All Well—Then Confusion 


At first all went well. One section 
of houses sold rapidly. A larger one 
was started, but the houses were of 
a less‘conventional design, on a larger 
tract, and with less careful financial 
planning. Soon confusion arose; 
banks found difficulty determining 
upon which houses the advanced 
funds had been used. Purchasers’ 
down payments were not segregated, 
and payments for materials lagged. 

About the time the second develop- 
ment got underway, our company 
was finding it difficult to induce the 
promoter to complete the houses in 
the first section on which we held 
security. Purchasers began to demand 
the return of their down payments. 
It was time to take steps to finish 
the houses in which we then were in- 


supplying 


JOHN T. BROWN, Jr. 


Treasurer, Hajoca Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





terested, and temporarily deviate 
from the wholesaling of plumbing 
and heating supplies to the real es- 
tate field, in order to push the sale 
of the houses and so cash in on 
our equity. 

My ideas were expressed to my 
superior—a_ sales-minded executive 
with long experience. An interview 
was arranged between him and the 
promoter. I was not present. Later I 
was informed that my apprehensions 
were groundless, that the situation 
was temporary and that it had been 
decided we would supply material for 
the new project. 


Then the Salvaging Operations 


My objections were vindicated all 
too soon. A few months later I found 
myself involved in one of the most 
time-consuming and complicated sal- 
vage operations in the history of 
Philadelphia real estate. A creditors’ 
committee was formed, a revolving 
fund to meet payrolls was subscribed. 
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In theory it was to be replenished by 
settlements from houses sold. Every 
day a new emergency arose. The real 
estate market plummeted and the 
fund revolved only one way—out— 
without replenishment. 

Everyone realized now that it was 
not a question of salvaging a loss 
but of limiting that loss to the lowest 
possible figure. Attorneys, banks and 
materialmen cooperated nobly, but 
one by one many of the smaller ma. 
terialmen and one small bank, whose 
cashier had committed it much too 
heavily, fell by the wayside. 


Insurance to the Rescue 


It was then that I learned that the 
promoter had several large life in. 
surance policies. These policies had 
been assigned to certain banks as ad- 
ditional collateral for loans. One 
bank, in a preferred position, no 
longer required the protection of the 
policy. The promoter, of course, was 
financially incapable of continuing 
the insurance, and the desirability of 
taking over one policy written for 
$100,000 presented itself to me as 
worthy of consideration. 

The promoter was 45 years old at 
the time he took out the policy in 
December, 1924. Anxiety and _ hard 
work apparently were taking their 
toll of his health, and I had a little 
difficulty in convincing our executive 
it would be wise to assume the pre- 
miums and take an assignment of the 
policy as security for our account, 
which then stood at some $67,000. 

Eventually the houses underway 
were completed, sold at a sacrifice 
and losses written off. The business 
mortality among those supplying ma 
terial was appalling. One other cred: 
itor took over a policy but found it 
impossible to continue the premiums. 

The insured found some suckers 
on a smaller scale in another com- 
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HEN John T. Brown, Jr., 

received his diploma from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
1907, be joined Haines, Jones and 
Cadbury Company in Philadelphia. 
Six years later he was elected treas- 
urer. On the merger of four com- 
panies in 1927 under the name 
Hajoca Corporation, he was elected 
assistant treasurer, and in 1932 was 
advanced to treasurer. 

Mr. Brown was a director of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
in 1927 and is a past president of 
the Credit Men’s Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania. In World 
War II he was a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Coast Guard Reserves 
Temporary. 





SE 


munity and later moved to Florida. 
There the climate seemed to agree 
with him and his health improved. 
With such a substantial stake in his 
wellbeing, we had a local credit office 
report to us on the insured’s activities 
at frequent intervals. Years went by. 
Continuing to pay premiums on the 
policy during the depression years 
made us all look with increased long- 
ing at the $100,000 which would be 
ours some day. 

For 19 long years we paid the pre- 
miums on that policy. The Haines, 
Jones & Cadbury Company had 
merged and was now the Hajoca 
Corporation. The promising young 
salesman, who initiated the business, 
was now vice president in charge of 
sales. Premiums paid were rapidly 
approaching the amount of the loss, 
and the remarkable state of the in- 
sured’s health became a byword with 
those who knew of the policy. 

Then one June day the long awaited 
phone call came from Florida and 
we were able to congratulate our- 
selves upon having hung on. We re- 
covered our entire loss, plus $33,000 
to apply against premiums of $63,- 
000. In effect, we paid out $30,000 
to recover $100,000. It took 19 years 
to prove the wisdom of taking the 
policy. Would you pay $30,000 to 
get $100,000? Who wouldn’t? Inci- 
dentally, I was happy to learn that 
the insured died from natural causes. 

The use of life insurance as pro- 
tection against the death of the key- 
man on certain accounts is always 
worth considering. We have used it 
on « number of occasions. The les- 
sons learned from the experience 
have been invaluable, one in partic- 
ular: we would far rather cry over 
our merchandise than after it. 
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Vy hether your business 
needs 425,000 or Millions 


F INADEQUATE working capital is 

curtailing your progress and restricting 
your profits—if doubts about continuing 
available funds are hampering or delaying 
plans for your future, get in touch with 
ComMERCIAL CREDIT. 


CoMMERCIAL CREDIT assures you quick 
action—funds usually available in 3 to 5 
days—no matter where you are located in 
the United States. You enjoy all the advan- 
tages of taking in partners or selling stock 
—without the disadvantages. No inter- 


‘ ference with ownership, management or 


profits. You pay no preliminary charges. 
Your cost is further minimized because you 
pay only for the money you use as your 
need varies. The single CoMMERCIAL 
Crepit charge is a tax deductible expense. 
Once set up, the plan functions automati- 
cally for months or years. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers are using 
ComMERCIAL CREDIT’s method to supple- 
ment operating cash at the rate of 600 
Mituion Do.tiars this year. We'd like to 
send you complete facts about the advan- 
tages this method offers your business. 
Write or wire the nearest COMMERCIAL 
Crepit Corporation office listed below 
and say, “Send me information about plan 
offered in Credit &S Financial Management.” 


get in touch with 
Commercial Credit 





Cash Quickly, usually in 3 
to 5 days no matter where 
you are located in the U.S. 





Funds Continuously avail- 
able for months or years with- 
out calls or renewals 


Ba.timoreE 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cu1caco 6—222 W. Adams St. 


Los ANGELEs 14—722 S. Spring St. 


New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 


SAN Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CrEDIT COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $135,000,000 
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TRENDS=-= 


NO FEARS, NO TEARS 


AN EPISTLE for the apostles of 
gloom—in several chapters: 


Chapter I: 


Retailers aiming at sales increases 
this Christmas season outnumber, 6 
to 1, those who through morose- 
colored glasses predict a decline. 
It’s 2 to 1 that volume will be 5 to 10 
per cent greater. For each mer- 
chant planning to hold down adver- 
tising this year, three others added 
to their space. Two were starting 
promotion earlier, for each one who’d 
hold off. At the same time, four out 
of five agree that it will take more 
work to get the business. These con- 
clusions are from a sample check of 
87 stores in 35 cities by the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 


Chapter 2: 

A “real basis for confidence” in 
the overall economic picture was 
sketched by Meyer Kestnbaum, 
chairman of the Committee for 
Economic Development and presi- 
dent of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, be- 
fore the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, in Chicago. As usual, Mr. 
Kestnbaum spoke “from the record.” 
Lauding the Federal Reserve Board’s 
move to a policy of “monetary ease” 
rather than restriction, Mr. Kestn- 
baum built his forecast on these 
facts: 

“Our banks and other financial in- 
stitutions are incomparably sounder” 
than in 1929; “the financial position 
of business and home-owners is 
much better; we have important 
built-in stabilizers in our tax sys- 
tem, our unemployment compensa- 
tion system and our farm price sup- 
port program.” 


Chapters 3 and 4: 

Chairman Benjamin F. Fairless of 
United States Steel Corporation says 
his company “will average” 95 per 
cent of capacity in the first quarter 
of 1954, while Chairman Eugene G. 
Grace predicts Bethlehem Steel will 
experience “good business” all next 
year. 


Chapters 5 and 6: 

President John L. Collyer of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company believes 
final figures for this year will show 
record consumption of new rubber 
at 1.375 billion long tons, 9 per cent 
more than in 1952, and the 1954 
figure will not fall off as much as 5 


per cent from the 1953 mark. As 
for the chemical industry, Dr. Leland 
I. Doan, president of the Dow 
Chemical Company, doubts any de- 
cline beyond 10 per cent. 


Chapter 7: 

With “excellent earnings state- 
ments” showing the way, the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York in its 
November letter points out that “not 
only has business in general held up 
better than expected, but commodity 
and financial markets as well as such 
basic indicators as building contract 
awards, steel and paperboard orders, 
registered renewed strength during 


SO WHAT! 


Poaching indirectly on 
the Legal Rulings and Opin- 
ions Department, we pass 
on the information that 
state legislatures have set a 
record-to-beat-records _ this 
year, by making 2,868 
changes in tax laws—twice 
as many as in 1951, pre- 
vious all-time high year. 

Commerce Clearing 
House, reaching these fig- 
ures after discounting li- 
cense revisions and minor 
property tax laws, hands 
Florida the crown for most 
tax changes—182. Califor- 
nia was next with 162. Loui- 
siana made only one change. 


the past month.” Adjustments can 
be handled in stride so long as high 
general levels are maintained, Na- 
tional City observes. 


Chapter 8: 

While the large flow of income to 
individuals continued as the main- 
spring for maintenance of strong 
consumer demand, business in gen- 
eral held to the “high rate” at the 
end of the summer, though there was 
stabilizing or easing of some basic 
economic indicators from their high- 
est levels, the Department of Com- 
merce reported. 


Chapter 9: 
The rise in imports to 5 per cent 


for the first seven months over the 
same period of last year brought 
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IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


predictions, or at least hopes, irom 
traders that, with seasonal peaks stil] 
to be added, a brand-new record 
even exceeding the $10.967 billions 
import volume of 1951 could be set, 


Chapter 10: 

With a judicious blend of caution, 
a number of business and industry 
leaders told the annual Boston Con- 
ference on Distribution that correc- 
tive action taken now could minimize 
any recession or readjustment next 
year. 

While Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, former 
Columbia University professor and 
now president of Limited Price 
Variety Stores Association, declared 
a readjustment may not be inevitable 
and could come next year, President 
Fred Lazarus, Jr., of Federated De- 
partment Stores, Inc., said fore- 
casters of an “economic slip-off” had 
been sounding that note for several 
years and now have scheduled it for 
1954, “though they grant that the 
balance of 1953 will be a period of 
good business.” If a drop is to be, it 
“doesn’t seem to be affecting us too 
seriously for 1954,” he added. 


Chapter 11: 

Leading banking institutions of 
New York City showed higher earn- 
ings in the third quarter than in the 
corresponding three months a year 
ago, and more loans and a rise in 
other earnings assets. The income 
increase mirrored more _ business 
borrowing at firmer interest rates 
and improved returns on _ invest- 
ments in securities. 

Et cetera, et cetera. 


Business Loans Down 

A prop of $43 millions in business 
loans made by New York City banks 
in the week ended October 2lst, 
bringing to $223 millions the decline 
in level of such loans outstanding 
since the year began, is attributed by 
the Federal Reserve Bank largely to 
reduction of borrowings by sales 
finance companies and to repayments 
of loans by textile and textile factor- 
ing companies. 

Twice in less than a month four 
companies financing purchases of 
autos and other durable consumer 
merchandise effected reduction of 
the interest rate they pay to borrow 
money in the public market. They 
are the Commercial Credit Company, 
General Electric Credit Corporation, 
General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
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tion and the C.1.T. Financial Cor- 
poration. 

The new rates vary from 2% per 
cent for notes maturing in 30 to 90 
days, to 2% per cent for notes not 
due for nine months. The previous 
range was 2% to 25% per cent. 


Political Inflation 


TAKING “political inflation” to task 
for “pyramiding in disregard to the 
limits of capacity,” President Clifford 
F. Hood of the United States Steel 
Corporation warns that “the internal 
situation has been so frozen and 
nailed down as to make the economy 
exceedingly vulnerable to the pres- 
sures of adversity.” 

The one way to preserve America 
as a going concern is to “keep it 
under a system motivated by profit 
that is not without honor, save in 
Russia,” he told 1,000 industrialists 
at a dinner meeting of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, in Bos- 
ton. 


No Direct Lending 


GOVERNMENT will not go in for 
direct lending in the real estate and 
home financing fields, says Rep. Jesse 
P. Wolcott (Rep., Mich.), chairman 
of the House banking and currency 
committee. Addressing a shipboard 
session of the Savings Bank Associa- 
tion of the State of New York, which 
elected as president Walter J. Hess, 
president of the Ridgewood Savings 
Bank, New York City, Congressman 
Wolcott predicted a compromise de- 
cision on the Government debt limit 
around a $290 billions figure. 


A broader and intensified public 
relations program was urged by 
Walter R. Williams, Jr., executive 
vice president of the Union Dime 
Savings Bank of New York City. 


Packaging Frontier 


Ir, as John Cuniff of the division 
of the Ford Motor Company, Somer- 
ville, Mass., puts it, “one of the few 
remaining frontiers to conquer is 
the handling of materials,” exhibits 
at the exposition of the Society 
of Industrial Packaging and Mate- 
rial Handling Engineers in Boston 
showed that the “invasion” is well 
underway. 

Among exhibits were a fork-lift 
truck with mechanical fingers, vapor 
inhibitors to guard against damage 
to products by salt air, dust, moisture 
and traces of chemicals, rubberized 
fibers and fabrics cut to size for 
cushioning delicate electronic in- 
struments, and a liquid plastic coat- 
ing to pour and harden over an 
object about to be shipped. 


SECURED 


[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE ©MPAN 





DISTRIBUTION 


the first 

NEW approach to 
the credit problem 
since the 

cash discount! 


COMBINES: 


Maximum sales for the sales manager. 
Maximum protection for the credit manager. 


HOW? 

By providing for shipment of goods to a Lawrence System field ware- 
house on your customers’ premises. 

SO? 

So the merchandise is at the point of sale, yet title and control remain 
with you, as fully as though goods were still in your own warehouse. 
RESULT? 


Your sales potential is fully exploited —but no credit risk is involved. 


MORE? 
For more detailed information, just drop us a line at our nearest office 
—we're in all principal cities—and we'll send you our brochure “Secured 


Distribution.” Or call us collect. 





Y 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 
37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. . 79 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


OFFICES iN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions 


Attorney’s Fees in Texas 


We are indebted to John Fox 
Holt, attorney, Dallas, for the 
following discussion of the ac- 
tion of the state legislature’s last 
session amending Article 226 of 
the Revised Civil Statutes, con- 
cerning allowance of attorney’s 
fees.—Ed. 

Under Texas law a creditor is not 
entitled to attorney’s fees in addition 
to the debt unless he has agreement 
in writing providing for such or 
unless he can bring himself under 
statute which allows attorney’s fees. 
This means that under the Texas law 
a holder of a note which does not 
have an attorney’s fees clause therein 
is not entitled to attorney’s fees. 
Prior to Aug. 26, 1953, this held true 
with respect to a creditor who has 
extended credit to a debtor on an 
open account. 

The last session of the Texas legis- 
lature attempted to remedy the 
situation by amending the only 
existing statute. Prior to this amend- 
ment, which became effective August 
26, Article 226 (Rev. Civ. Stat. 1925) 
read as follows: 

“Any person having a valid claim 
against a person or corporation for 
personal services rendered, labor 
done, materials furnished, over- 
charges on freight or express, lost or 
damaged freight or express or stock 
killed or injured, may present the 
same to such person or corporation 
or to any duly authorized agent 
thereof; and if, at the expiration of 
thirty (30) days thereafter, the claim 
has not been paid or satisfied, and 
he should finally obtain judgment 
for any amount thereof as presented 
for payment to such person or cor- 
poration, he may also recover, in 
addition to his claim and costs, a 
reasonable amount as _ attorney’s 
fees, if represented by an attorney.” 

Many attempts have been made to 
bring ordinary open accounts which 
wholesalers carry with retail stores 
under this statute’s phrase, “mate- 
rials furnished.” The Texas courts, 
however, have consistently held that 
“materials furnished” means mate- 
rials that are used by the purchaser 
in construction work, repairing 
articles and in a few cases the manu- 
facture of another article. 

The legislature in its recent 
amendment attempted to include all 
open accounts by the insertion in 
Article 226 of the words “sworn 
account or accounts.” The question 
arises, what do they mean by “sworn 


account or accounts”? Can you take 
a promissory note that does not have 
an attorney’s fee clause therein, 
swear to it and make it a sworn ac- 
count? 

It is my opinion that what the 
legislature intended to cover are 
suits based upon what the merchant 
commonly knows as open account or 
accounts, and if the creditor has a 
claim for money that is founded 
upon an open account or accounts 
he would be entitled to reasonable 
attorney’s fees if the account or ac- 
counts were not paid within 30 days 
after it was presented to the debtor. 

Rule 185 of the Texas Rules of 
Civil Procedure gives the creditor a 
prima facie case upon suit based 
upon an open account or other claim 
or claims for goods, wares and mer- 
chandise. 

To creditors having claims in 
Texas it is pointed out that, if they 
want to take advantage of this Rule, 
the affidavit to the account must be 
verified on the Texas Standard 
Form. 


Maryland Mechanics’ Lien Law 


Section 1 of Article 63 of the 
Annotated Code of Maryland (1951 
Edition) has been amended to read: 

“Every building erected and every 
building repaired, rebuilt and im- 
proved to the extent of one-fourth 


FOLK have been asking, “Whatever be- 
came of Mari Blanchard.” Miss Blanchard 
was a Starlet at the time of the convention 
of The National Association of Credit 
Men in Los Angeles, where she was named 
Miss Credit of 1950. She is now a full- 
fledged star at Universal-International 
Pictures, and the photo shows she’s more 
charming than ever, 
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its value in Baltimore City and in 
any of the counties shall be subject 
to a lien for the payment of all debts 
contracted for work done for oy 
about the same, including the sod- 
ding, seeding or planting in or about 
the premises, of any shrubs, :rees, 
plants, flowers or nursery pro-lucts 
of any kind or description and the 
grading, filling and landscaping 
thereon.” 


“Special Account” Standing 


The designation “special account” 
does not in itself enlarge the obliga- 
tions of a bank to include others 
than the depositor, a New Jersey 
court held, in Goldstein v. Common- 
wealth Trust Company of New 
Jersey, third-party defendant. 

“Banks,” said the court, “are en- 
trusted in our economy with a most 
important franchise. Yet, for good 
reason, they are liable to their de- 
positor, under what is the practical 
equivalent of absolute _ liability, 
should they pay out on any check of 
his which had been indorsed falsely, 
fraudulently or without authority.” 


Priority of U.S. Tax Claims 


The right of priority over claims 
of general creditors given by Sec. 
64a (4) of the Bankruptcy Act toa 
valid claim for taxes owing by a 
bankrupt to the United States was 
not invalidated by an order of sub- 
rogation of such right granted by 
bankruptcy court to a trustee in 
bankruptcy, a U.S. district court in 
Ohio held. 


U.S. Not “Unsecured Creditor” 


The referee in bankruptcy is not 
entitled to a fee of 1% per cent of 
the amount of the Government’s tax 
lien, and this fee should be refunded 
to the debtor, the U.S. district court 
for the eastern district of New York 
held, ruling that the Government 
cannot be regarded as an “unsecured 
creditor”. The statutory lien existing 
in favor of the Government’s tax 
claims was not waived under the 
debtor’s plan of arrangement ap- 
proved by court order under Chapter 
XI of the Bankruptcy Act. 


Insurance and Estate Tax 


When the court split equally in 
ruling on Harrison v. Bohnen, S.C., 
No. 566, affirmation thus was given 
to a seventh circuit court of appeals 
ruling that the proceeds of a life 
insurance policy may not be in- 
cluded in a decedent’s gross estate 
for taxation when the decedent 
bought as one package a single-pre- 
mium life insurance policy and 4 
single-premium annuity contract. 
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How NUT to Reduce Bankruptcy Costs: 
Pile Up Staff Under Langer Bills 


By W. RANDOLPH 
MONTGOMERY 


Counsel, The National Association of 
Credit Men 


Bureaucratic administration would 
supplant creditors’ control, the prin- 
ciple upon which the present bank- 
ruptcy system is based, were 
Congress to pass the four amend- 
ments proposed by Senator William 
Langer of North Dakota, chairman 
of the Senate judiciary committee, 
says Mr. Montgomery in the follow- 
ing article. 

Mr. Montgomery notes the sena- 
tor’s threats to act for abolishment of 
the federal system and return of ad- 
ministration of proceedings to the 
states if his amendments fail to re- 
move certain “injustices,” among 
them in some districts “a noticeable 
concentration of the bankruptcy 
practice in the office of an extremely 
small group of attorneys,” and Mr. 
Langer’s claim that under federal 
official receivers, trustees and attor- 
neys additional savings of $3 mil- 
lions could have been effected in the 
last three years for creditors and in- 
vestors. Mr. Montgomery presents 
a digest of each bill and then pro- 
ceeds to analysis and answers to the 
senator.—Ed 


bills to amend the National 
Bankruptcy Act provides for se- 
lection of salar- 
ied attorneys to 
represent receiv- 
ers and trustees 
in bankruptcy, as 
part-time or full- 
time salaried 
federal officials, 
the funds for 
such salaries and 
expenses to be 
provided by an 
attorneys’ salary fund and an attor- 
neys’ expense fund to be raised by 
assessments against -bankrupt es- 
tates in the same manner in which 
referees’ salary and expense funds 
are presently provided for. The bill 
also would permit any receiver or 
trustee, upon a proper showing, to 
request the judge to appoint addi- 
tional special legal counsel to repre- 
sent him. 


" FIRST of the four Langer 





W. R. MONTGOMERY 


Receivers and Trustees 
The second bill would provide for 
part-time and full-time receivers 
anc trustees to be selected and ap- 
pointed in the same manner as ref- 
erees are presently appointed, the 
funds for their salaries and expenses 


to be provided in the same manner 
as the referees’ salary and expense 
funds. 


U.S. Attorney at All Meetings 

The third bill would make it man- 
datory for the United States attorney 
to attend all hearings before the 
judge, referee, receiver and trustee, 
and all meetings of creditors and 
creditors’ committees, to represent 
and protect the interests of investors 


(3) Insure that the administering 
parties stand in a completely im- 
partial relationship to the bankrupt, 
the creditors, the investors, and all 
other interested parties. 


(4) Materially reduce the cost of 
bankruptcy administration. 


(5) Abolish “any temptation to 
throw any business into bankruptcy 
where bankruptcy itself is not the 
actual remedy.” 








“The remedy proposed by Senator Langer in his bills is 
equivalent to burning down the building to rid it of termites,” 
says the Commercial Law Journal. “It is difficult to see what 
economies can be made in administration. However, it is patent 
that creditors will be deprived of all voice in the handling of 


the case... 


“To place all types of trusteeships and representation as 
attorneys in the hands of one or two in a district, rather than the 
hands of many, results in a patronage system, not necessarily 
based on the principle of designating the best qualified in a 


particular case.” 





and to act as an impartial sentry to 
ascertain that all parties are properly 
performing their duties, and to 
prosecute abuses. 


Action on Grievances 

The fourth bill provides that any 
“investor” who “feels any official or 
party is performing or failing to per- 
form his duties, so as to jeopardize 
the interests of such investor, or to 
impair the proper administration of 
such proceedings, may, through 
counsel of his choice, present his 
grievance, or he may take the same 
action through the United States 
attorney, or the United States at- 
torney may take action on his own 
motion.” 


Langer’s Stated Objectives 

The purposes of these bills, Sena- 
tor Langer states, are: 

(1) Secure administration by re- 
ceivers, trustees and attorneys who 
are thoroughly experienced in this 
field. 

(2) Guarantee administration 
through a system in which com- 
pensation of the administering 
parties is in no way contingent upon 
the assets involved, the length of 
time required to bring the proceed- 
ings to a close, or in the amount of 
work required to successfully con- 
summate such proceedings. 


The senator disclaims any desire 
to further extend the power of the 
federal government. 


Granted that economy of admin- 
istration is desirable, the question 
immediately arises as to whether 
the senator has made any estimate 
as to the relative cost of adminis- 
tration of bankrupt estates under 
the system which he proposes. 

Under his third bill, making it 
mandatory for the United States at- 
torney to attend all bankruptcy 
hearings, meetings of creditors, 
meetings of creditors committees, 
etc., how many additional assistant 
United States attorneys would have 
had to have been employed in the 
Southern District of New York alone 
during the great avalanche of bank- 
ruptcy and reorganization proceed- 
ings that attended the depression of 
the ’30s. How much of a burden 
would the salaries of such additional 
assistants have imposed upon the 
U. S. Treasury? 


Investors Already Protected 

As to his fourth bill, allowing 
“investors” to intervene in reorgan- 
ization proceedings for their own 
protection, what provision of either 
Chapter X or Chapter XI denies an 
investor (presumably either a stock- 
holder or a partner) to appear in the 
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proceeding under the present law? 
Why is not the “investor” receiving 
adequate protection by the manda- 
tory intervention of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission in reor- 
ganization proceedings under Chap- 
ter X? 

His first bill provides for salaried 
attorneys at a maximum of $10,000 
a year to represent receivers and 
trustees in bankruptcy proceedings. 
Is it reasonable to suppose that such 
salaried attorneys would do even as 
good a job as attorneys selected 
under the present system with com- 
pensation dependent upon the assets 
administered and the results pro- 
duced? Or does the senator contend 
that the American system of individ- 
ual initiative is fundamentally fal- 
lacious so that hirelings of the fed- 
eral government must be depended 
upon? And is there any reason to 
believe that salaried receivers and 
trustees would be better qualified to 
administer estates in bankruptcy 
than individuals selected by the 
courts or the creditors because of 
their fitness to handle particular 
cases? 

One wonders whether the senator 
has sufficient familiarity with the ad- 
ministration of the bankruptcy law. 

Does he realize, for example, that 
when a bankruptcy case continues 
for 5, 10 or 15 years, it often may be 
because of the pendency of litigation 
which must be disposed of before the 
proceeding can be terminated; or 
that the small dividends resulting for 
creditors, or the small equity re- 
maining for stockholders, may be 
due either to the insufficiency of 
assets to be administered or the fact 
that a substantial portion of the 
assets is required for the payment of 
taxes due the United States and state 
and municipal authorities? 

These bills, emanating from the 
chairman of the judiciary committee 
of the United States Senate, pose a 
threat to our existing bankruptcy 
system. 


Among organizations, ad- 
ditional to the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men and 
the New York Credit & Fi- 
nancial Management Associ- 
ation, which are planning to 
make appearances before 
the appropriate committee 
in Washington or to file 
briefs opposing the Langer 
proposals are the American 
Bar Association, Commer- 
cial Law League of America, 
and the National Bank- 
ruptcy Conference. 


Simple Code on Cash Payment Postings 


Suggested for Ledger Account Analysis 


A simple time saver for ledger 
analysis of receivable remittance 
ratings, which has been proved 
of considerable value to his com- 
pany, is suggested by Mr. Brand- 
vein in the following contribu- 
tion to the columns of Credit and 
Financial Management.—Ed. 


By J. M. BRANDVEIN, Treasurer 
Em Jay Originals, New York City 


OU have a reorder for approval, 

a request for increase in credit 
line or perhaps a need for a decrease 
instead, a request for credit expe- 
rience? 

Each of these situations requires 
analysis of a ledger account—even 
if this particular account has just 
been analyzed—and this over and 
over again. 


Entered with Each Posting 

So why not, instead, adopt a sim- 
ple code which can be entered with 
each posting of cash payments and 
the account becomes automatically 
analyzed for you, there for you at 
all times to read at a glance. 

Whether you use hand or machine 
posting, here is a suggestion that 
will save you considerable time now 
spent in analysis work. 

First, you must adopt a simple 
code such as this: 


SATISFACTORY ACCOUNTS 
A—Payment made within your terms 
B—Payment made 1 to 30 days slow 
C—Payment made 31 to 60 days slow 

UNSATISFACTORY ACCOUNTS 
D—Payment made 61 to 90 days slow 
E—Payment 91 days (or more) slow 

As each customer’s remittance 
is received (whether entered in a 
cash book or on a_e settlement 
voucher) the ledger usually is re- 
ferred to, so that the invoices being 
paid can be lettered off. It is a 
simple matter to note in which 
category the payment falls. 


Code Letter Opposite Amount 

The appropriate code letter is 
marked alongside the amount to be 
posted, and is later posted to the 
ledger with the dates and amounts 
in the usual manner. 

Several benefits thus are afforded 
automatically. Among them are 
these: 

(1) Quick segregation of satis- 
factory accounts (A, B & C post- 
ings). Especially beneficial in mak- 
ing up lists for the sales department. 

(2) Recent or long-term trends 
are easily recognized; B, B, D, D, D 
ec CC, C8, A. 
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(3) Saving of considerable time 
in answering inquiries on “How 
pays?” (B-30 days slow, etc.) 

(4) Trends may be noted by the 
sales department and executives not 
familiar with bookkeeping, through 
use of A, B, C’s. 

(5) Trends easily may be trans- 
ferred to the credit files, together 
with sales figures. 

(6) Customers often can be in- 
duced to improve their paying 
habits, when attention is called to 
their “Remittance Ratings.” 

This system, simple as it is, will be 
found of considerable value in de- 
termining the advisability of a 
change (up or down) in credit 
limits. 

And incidentally, you may find 
that some of your “best” accounts do 
not show up as “A” or “B” rated. 


Spokane Association Promotes 
W. L. Ignatius to Secretaryship 

W. L. Ignatius, former assistant 
secretary and manager of the ad- 
justment department, has _ been 
chosen secre- 
tary-treasurer of 
the Spokane 
Merchants Asso- 
ciation. He suc- 
ceeds C. O. Ber- 
gan, who served 
in that post for 
13 years and is 
on an indefinite 
leave of absence. 

More than two 
decades of Mr. Ignatius’ 35-year 
credit career have been spent in 
Great Falls, Mont., where he helped 
form the first retail credit associa- 
tion, of which he was first president 
and a director. He was credit man- 
ager for Strain Brothers Department 
Store in that city, and subsequently 
became credit manager for Electrical 
Products Corporation, also of Great 
Falls. 

Mr. Ignatius was secretary-man- 
ager and president of the Northern 
Montana Association of Credit Men 
before going to Spokane. 


W. L. IGNATIUS 


Credit Union Savings Record 

The united savings of credit union 
members now total $1.64 billions, a 
nine months increase of $180 mil- 
lions, according to the quarterly re- 
port of the Credit Union National 
Association. The number of credit 
unions is increasing 161 a month. 
Membership, 7,150,000 a year ago, 
now is 7,972,000. 
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Speed Assured on 


Fraud Prosecution 
(Picture on cover, biography p. 5) 


F BANKRUPTCY fraud cases are 
presented to his office as early as 
possible they will receive “top pri- 
ority” in prosecution, says J. Edward 
Lumbard, Jr., newly named USS. 
attorney for the Third District of 
New York. 

Speaking at a luncheon in New 
York, co-sponsored by the Fraud 
Prevention Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men and 
the New York Credit and Financial 
Management Association, in recog- 
nition of Mr. Lumbard’s appoint- 
ment to the federal post, the U.S. 
attorney told the credit executives, 
“I am sympathetic with your pur- 
poses.” He emphasized the impor- 
tance of speedy action. 

On cases pending, Mr. Lumbard 
said his office would confer with 
John C. Fredell, Jr., director of the 
N.A.C.M. Fraud Prevention Depart- 
ment. 

The U.S. attorney, formerly senior 
partner in the law firm of Donovan, 





The only time some peo- 
ple work like a horse is 
when the boss rides them. 

—Anonymous 





Leisure, Newton, Lumbard and 
Irvine, at one time a justice of the 
New York state supreme court and 
a special assistant attorney general 
for the state of New York in several 
widely known prosecutions, noted 
the fact that the number of attorney 
assistants in the office he now heads 
has been reduced while the duties of 
the office have tripled in the 20 or 
more years since he was assistant 
U.S. attorney for the district. 

The U.S. attorney’s office will not 
be used by the credit profession as a 
collection agency but prosecution of 
cases will be undertaken when war- 
ranted, declared Frank E. Byrne, 
treasurer, Cannon Mills, Inc., who 
presided at the luncheon. 

The activities of the New York 
Credit & Financial Management As- 
sociation in bankruptcy fraud pre- 
vention were described by George J. 
Schatz, vice president of Commercial 
Factors Corporation and president 
of the New York association, of 
which Mortimer J. Davis is execu- 
tive vice president. 

Mr. Lumbard was introduced by 
Maxwell S. Mattuck, of Mattuck & 
Mattuck, New York, counsel for the 
Fraud Prevention Department. 




























"That's the kind of report | like to see—adequate fire 
insurance, sufficient public liability limits, and A 
NATIONAL SURETY BLANKET FIDELITY BOND. 
Any concern displaying that kind of sound judgment 
rates high with me.” 


UNDERWOOD 





One of the important items to credit man- 
agers today is proper fidelity protection. 
They realize that rising costs and inability 
to meet them cause many trusted em- 
ployees to go astray. Constant employee 
thefts and embezzlements can reach catas- 
trophic proportions and ultimately under- 
mine and destroy the financial structure of 
any business. 


The best protection is a NATIONAL 
SURETY BLANKET FIDELITY BOND with a 
limit sufficient to meet any contingency. 
There is a NATIONAL SURETY agent or 
representative in your city who is ready 
and willing to explain this protection in 
more detail. 


YOUR INVISIBLE ARMOR IS A NATIONAL SURETY BOND OR POLICY 


NARONAL SUmtely 


National Surety Corporation, 4 Albany St., New York 
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Profits Are the Breath of Business, But--- 


Mission Is Service to People—And It Pays 


“The primary aim of this 
business is to develop, produce, 
and distribute an_ increasing 
amount of better and better farm 

_ equipment so that we may ade- 
quately meet the needs of the 
people who buy here, the people 
who work here, and the people 
who invest here.”’—Code of the 
Krause Plow Corporation, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 


to a business the breath without 

which it would die, but who lives 
just to breathe? There are more im- 
portant things in life. 

Refreshing, yet almost startling, 
particularly in these days when re- 
adjustments are throwing intermit- 
tent shadows against the business 
skyline, these tenets are not “ivory 
tower” idealism but the working 
philosophy of a thriving manufac- 
turing plant, the Krause Plow Cor- 
poration, Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
its young president, Norman L. 
Krause. 

And that word “thriving” is im- 
portant. “The amazing thing about 
such a seemingly idealistic philos- 
ophy in business is that it is emi- 
nently practical—it works,” says 
this company executive, who is 
quick to dispel any thought that it 
is a credo he devised. He quotes 
it as “one of the verities of life laid 
down by the Man who said, ‘All 
things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them, for this is the 
law and the prophets.’ ” 

After sketchily, but statistically, 


tracing the “insatiable appetite of 
business and industry for expansion” 


Pica is not enough. Profits are 








President Krause (left) and Credit Manager Clarence M. Mollett 


in the last 50 years and the “ace in 
the hole” that always turned up 
when the economy seemed to be 
drawing a blank, Mr. Krause, ad- 
dressing the N.A.C.M. Great Plains 
Units, Inc., Wichita, asked this: 
“What is the purpose of all this ac- 
cumulation and growth? What mis- 
sion does business fulfill for this na- 
tion and its people?” 


Need More Interest in People 


Only to make a profit? No. Only to 
facilitate movement of goods and 
services? “That seems too coldly 
economic.” Then this: 

“Tf this vast free enterprise system, 
which has brought us so much and 
served us so well, is to survive, we 
must be more interested in people 
than profits, in the morality of right 
and wrong than the dominance of 





K ANSAS-BORN Norman L. Krause, armed with a diploma from the University 

of lowa, started work in the company founded by his father, and became office 
manager. In Navy service, World War Il, he found his bride in Australia (New 
Zealand actually, but married in Perth), and returned to become sales manager and 
Start an extensive expansion program for the Krause Plow Corporation, Hutchin- 
son. After a period as vice president and general manager he went on to the 
presidency in 1948 when his father became board chairman. 

Vice president of Farm Equipment Institute and past director of the Kansas 
State Chamber of Commerce, Norman Krause was named “outstanding young man 
of Kansas for 1952” by the Kansas State Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Clarence M. Mollett, now in his sixth year as the company’s credit manager, was 
a graduate instructor at his alma mater, the University of Kansas, where he won 
scholastic honors. He was a LCT and LCI commanding officer in the war. He 
directs a class in the Dale Carnegie courses in Hutchinson. 
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economic power, and we _ must 
stretch our business statesmanship 
beyond wages, hours, profits and 
prices to include our total human 
obligations. 

“In short, business, which under- 
girds our whole way of life, must 
become the spearhead of social and 
spiritual progress as well as eco- 
nomic advancement. The mission of 
business, broadly put, should be to 
serve our nation; more specifically, 
to meet the needs of our fellow citi- 
zens whenever and wherever we 
find them.” 

Mr. Krause recalls the “lecture” 
on the merits of the free enterprise 
system which he received after he 
expressed doubt, before a seminar 
of company presidents, that profit is 
the be-all and end-all of business. 
“IT am not opposed to this great 
American system of free enterprise 
hammered out of our wilderness, nor 
am I opposed to the profit motive, 
one of the necessary sparks that 
makes the system work,” he ex- 
plained then, but “I am not willing 
to concede that it is everything in 
business.” 


For Nation and Community 


“The continued existence of a 
strong America, the welfare of my 
community, and the sufficiency of the 
people who work for me and the 
people whose lives my _ business 
touches,” he maintains, “are all more 
important than profit-making {oF 





Krause Plow Corporation. If that is 
true of our company it can be true 
for every other company in the 
United States. If it isn’t true, then I 
have been playing the wrong rules 
of life, and I have helped build a 
successful business upon false prem- 
ises. Without profits our company 
would rapidly go out of business, but 
I refuse to sell my birthright for 
them or to make profits the domi- 
nating motive behind every daily 
decision.” 

Mr. Krause cites the parallel 
thinking of Harvey Hood, president 
of H. P. Hood and Sons, Inc., Boston 
milk distributing company, operating 
on this basis: “We will pay our em- 
ployees more than our competitors; 
we will treat our milk producers 
better than our competitors; we will 
give our customers better service 
than our competitors. If we have any 
profit left, we feel we have earned 
it.” The result? Says Mr. Krause: 
“The Hood Company has become one 
of the biggest and most successful 
milk distributors in all of New Eng- 
land.” 

Amplifying on the Krause com- 
pany’s objective, which prefaced this 
article, the executive observes that 
while it was the subject of “many, 
many prolonged debates,” since 
adoption it “already has served a 
very useful purpose in keeping us 
on the right track,” for “the com- 
mon denominator of all our efforts is 
the human factor” and “we have also 
established what we think is a proper 
ratio between our profit-sharing 
fund and our charitable contribu- 
tions, so that in effect a portion of 
the total company effort goes to meet 
those human needs we call charity.” 


Corporation and Nation 


Mr. Krause notes that in recent 
years “we have witnessed an in- 
creasing inclination of large corpora- 
tions to consider their actions in the 
light of national interests.” He 
quotes Charles E. Wilson of General 
Motors and Benjamin F. Fairless of 
U.S. Steel, cites such names as Wil- 
son, Weeks, Humphrey, Dodge, 
Aldrich, and adds: “I am happy that 
business management throughout 
the nation is achieving a new sense 
of humanity and human needs.” 

Businessmen thus can become as 
great forces for good in the com- 
munity as “the man behind the pul- 
pit or in the hospital.” 

“IT have never read in any book of 
any religion a promise that you 
would be rewarded for doing any- 
thing for yourself,” Mr. Krause 
notes. “In the end all you will finally 
keep of your time, money and hap- 
Piness is what you give away.” 








Our stock was insured 
but our income wasn’t 





(Typical of what could happen in any business) 


The auctioneer poised his gavel 
over one of the last remnants of our 
business. “I’m bid thirty dollars. 
Thirty ... are you done at thirty? 
All done?” 

One thing was certain. My part- 
ners and I were “all done.” And so 
was the department store we'd 
worked so hard to establish. 

Months before, when fire closed 
us down, things hadn’t looked so 
grim. Our building and stock were 
adequately insured. But we didn’t 


know then how disastrous the loss 
of income could be. We weren’t 
insured against this blow. 

Now we realize what a mistake 
that was! Business Interruption 
Insurance would have paid us our 
full anticipated profit and our con- 
tinuing overhead expenses—a total 
of $188,000* during our shutdown. 
Not having this money available is 
what put us out of business! 


* Actual amount paid on a store loss that was covered 
by Business Interruption. 


This is not an isolated case. How many of your customers, do 
you suppose, would be crippled by loss of income if fire, storm, 
explosion, riot or other insured hazard shut them down? 

For your own benefit, you should know the answer! 
Customers may not realize that Business Interruption 
Insurance is an important safeguard against loss of anticipated 
earnings. It’s good business to make sure that they are 
protected against an emergency of this kind, as well as to keep 


your own company protected. 


So make a note to check credit applicants for Business 
Interruption Insurance. Those who have it are likely to be 


better risks. Ask your Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company Agent or your insurance broker for 
details about this essential, low-cost protection. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford : 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Know Customer’s Operations: Lashmet 
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occupying rented property and sub- 
ject to the care, custody and control 
exclusion of the property damage in- 
surance policies. Property damage 
legal liability insurance covers this 
situation but is not well understood 
by the insurance buying public. 


Protection of Earning Potential 

In a period of high production and 
high credit, the ability of a company 
to keep going and to keep earning is 
important. Proper insurance to main- 
tain earnings is necessary when ma- 
chinery or boiler accidents occur. 

All of us recognize these hazards 
that could make a good credit deci- 
sion a bad one overnight; the prob- 
lem is how far a credit man should 
go in determining facts on which to 
base his decision. We must recognize 
that extension of credit is just as 
much a part of the competitive sys- 
tem of merchandising as selling itself. 
When the competitive element is elim- 
inated because a concern owes you 
and you are trying to dig out, or 
when no one else will sell to it, you 
can pursue any course of investiga- 
tion you choose and demand certifi- 
cates of insurance on any and all 
forms of insurance and at whatever 
limits of coverage you desire. But, 
in business the great proportion of 
our decisions must be made on com- 
petitive situations, and that is where 
the art of getting the facts without 
creating illwill is necessary. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

It has been our experience that the 
people engaged in purchasing sup- 
plies for concerns are not any more 
familiar with insurance operations 
than are the people who sell. Insur- 
ance has become a technical finan- 
cial problem and is usually handled 
by the financial department. If you, 
as the credit man, are acquainted 
with the accident hazards of business 
and can explain to the purchasing 
people what these hazards are and 
why you are interested, then the in- 
formation you seek will be forthcom- 
ing, because the purchaser is anxious 
to prove to you that his company is 
well managed and well protected. 

Your first interest should be in 
knowing how the concern seeking 
credit has complied with the laws of 
his state whereby the company is 





EARLE N. LASHMET 


made responsible for accidents and 
diseases occurring to employees and 
arising out of and in-the course of 
their employment. It is no longer 
necessary for an injured employee to 
seek, by court action, compensation 
and medical benefits. In most states 
the compensation laws have made it 
mandatory for the employer to fur- 
nish these benefits. 

You have a right to ask, “How 
have you provided for this potential 
loss?” You have a right to ask this 
because compensation losses can be 
catastrophic either because of the 
number of employees killed or in- 
jured at one time, or due to the seri- 
ousness of an individual case. You 
are all familiar with the Texas City 
disaster which we handled. There 
have been other disasters since then, 
where, without proper and adequate 
insurance protection, serious finan- 
cial loss to the companies would have 
occurred. These are the items you 
read about in the headlines of news- 
papers. 

More emphasis is needed on the 
substantial increase in the maxi- 
mum cost of a single case. This is 
brought about by an increase in 
the amount which can be paid per 
week, as in some states where the 
only limit is the number of children 
and the maximum weekly wage of 
the man injured; increase in the 
number of weeks for serious in- 
juries; increase in the number of 
states providing life pensions for 
those totally disabled, and for the 
widows of those killed in industry; 
removal of the statutory limit on 
medical benefits. The greatest sin- 
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gle increase in the cost of indivic- 
ual workmen’s compensation cases 
to date is unlimited medical costs, 

You do not read about the indi- 
vidual case where an employee be- 
comes a paraplegic and, due to the 
improvements in medical science, 
now lives for many years with great 
nursing and medical expense. It is 
not unusual in these cases to find an 
individual getting from $10,000 to 
$15,000 in actual compensation pay- 
ments but care and_ hospitalization 
amounting to $100,000. Such an in- 
dividual loss could impair the credit 
of a concern not properly insured for 
such a loss. 


Pitfall in Workmen’s Compensation 

There is a pitfall in connection with 
workmen’s compensation. Under 
most state codes, concerns of certain 
kinds, for example agriculturists and 
firms employing fewer than a certain 
number of workmen, are not bound 
by the compensation laws, and there- 
fore are not obliged to carry compen- 
sation insurance. In such cases, the 
injured employee or his dependents 
will have a remedy, under the old 
Employers’ Liability Act. 

An injured employee’s right of re- 
covery under these Acts can be as 
great as, or greater than, the right 
which he would have had under 
workmen’s compensation. This was 
true, for example, ten years ago in 
the Coconut Grove fire which de- 
stroyed a Boston cabaret. Although 
the Massachusetts laws, at that time. 
did not give employees of such estab- 
lishments a right to workmen’s com- 
pensation, the claims of the killed 
and injured under the Employers’ 
Liability Act would have been enough 
to put the concern into bankruptcy 
even if no other loss had been suf- 
fered. This means that workmen’s 
compensation insurance — which in- 
cludes employers’ liability — should 
always be provided even when the 
law does not formally require it. 


Insurance Firms Supervised by Law 

There are several ways in which 
this employee hazard can be handled. 
The first, of course, is to insure with 
a licensed insurance company. In- 
surance companies are different from 
manufacturing and contracting cor- 
cerns in that we are supervised by 
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law. Our investments, loss reserves, 
operating procedures and other mat- 
ters pertaining to the running of our 
business are supervised by the in- 
surance departments of the various 
states and provinces. 


Your guarantee of loss payment 
is not only the assets of the insured, 
but also the assets of the insurance 
company and the rigid supervision 
and investigation of the insurance 
company by the various insurance 
authorities. 


Then there is the other manner of 
assuming this risk through what is 
commonly termed self - insurance. 
There are many fine self-insured con- 
cerns. They make adequate provision 
for reserves both on a paid and in- 
curred basis. They set up proper re- 
serves in their financial statements to 
cover such incurred liabilities. But, 
unfortunately for the real self-insur- 
ors, there are many imitations of this 
system. They go by different names 
in different communities and it is 
very difficult to tell how sound or 
how adequate such a program is. 

Each system has to be studied. 


























The Problem of the Reopened Case 
A very important factor in con- 
nection with workmen’s compensation 
is the reopened case problem, and the 
fact that an increasing number of 
states permits reopening of cases on 
more flexible bases than formerly. We 
have found, on a good many self- 
insurance risks which we have in- 
sured, assuming the liability of liqui- 
dating their outstanding cases, that 
their estimates for outstanding li- 
ability were completely inadequate 
at the time. This has been especially 
true in those states which permit re- 
opening of cases or continuance of 
cases for further review, or which re- 
quire a statutory approval of dis- 
continuance of payments. 

Self-insured programs are not the 
same and are not supervised and in- 
spected by the supervisory authorities 
the way the insurance companies are. 
From a credit point of view, you have 
a greater guarantee of these losses 
being properly assumed when the 
concern to which you are extending 
credit is insured with a licensed in- 
surance Company. 

The hazards of industry can be 
eliminated by good loss prevention 
programs. It is not enough any more 
to say that companies have good 
“safety first” organizations. We knew 

(Continued on following page) 
























I he prime purpose of American 
Credit Insurance is to guarantee 
the value of Working Capital 


invested in Accounts Receivable. 


There are twelve 


major contributions that 


American Credit Insurance 


coverage makes to 


maximum sales efficiency 


and sound financial 


management. 


O:: booklet gives essential 
facts about these important benefits 
quickly and simply. May we mail you 
a copy? Phone our office in your city 
or write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEM- 
NITY COMPANY of NEW York, First 
National Bank Building, Baltimore 
2, Md. Just say, “Mail me book 
offered in Credit and Financial Man- 
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agement. 
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“safety first” as mechanical guarding, 
safety committees, and safety rallies, 
but loss prevention has gone far be- 
yond these things with industrial 
progress. Today, we people who en- 
gage in loss prevention services know 
it as a broad approach to the elimina- 
tion of accidents through many en- 
deavors. Industrial hygiene is the 
study and elimination of hazards 
caused by chemicals, by dust, by 
fumes, and by noise. Industrial medi- 
cine is the science of attempting to 
fit people into the proper jobs and to 
safeguard their health and mental 
attitudes so they are safe workers. 


Mechanical, electrical and civil 
engineering are still an important 
part of loss prevention work,. but, 
in addition to these things, rehabilita- 
tion of an injured worker is as much 
a part of loss prevention as are those 
things that are done before the acci- 
dent. Paying the injured worker for 
lost time and assuming his medical 
care and hospitalization is important, 
but sending him back to society as a 
person retrained to make a living is 
equally important. 


I want to stress these loss preven- 
tion activities for this very funda- 
mental reason: a company that has a 
real loss prevention program in oper- 
ation is a well managed company. It 
is doing all it can to safeguard its 
employees and, therefore, keep up 
production, eliminate waste, and keep 
down insurance costs. I believe it is 
an accepted fact that the company 
that is doing a good job of manage- 
ment on these things will generally be 
a good credit risk. 


Public Liability and Property Damage 
Then follows the liability that is 
created by injury to persons other 
than employees. These losses occur 
by reason of the operations or by 
reason of the use of the manufactured 
product. Liability losses are subjected 
to inflation just like any other com- 
modity. When times are good and 
members of the jury are prosperous, 
they are inclined to treat the persons 
elaiming the injury more generously 
than otherwise. In any one year we 
now have reported to us more public 
liability cases costing in excess of 
$25,000 than we had in the first 30 
years of our company’s existence. 

In years gone by, we assumed this 
hazard by trying to predict where the 
accident would occur and then writ- 
ing a specific policy to cover that 
hazard. We had policies of insurance 


that covered the use of the manufac- 
tured product, another policy would 
cover elevators, another covered auto- 
motive equipment, another was for 
advertising signs, another for horses 
and wagons, and still another for the 
premises. We have eliminated much 
of the guesswork through the creation 
of blanket insurance policies which 
we now choose to call comprehensive 
general liability coverage. 

These general policies start out 
with the idea of insuring your li- 
ability and then indorsing out those 
things which you do not need or 
want. There is one important excep- 
tion to this and that is under what 
we call contractual liability. The 
comprehensive general liability policy 
includes in its automatic coverage 
such contracts as easements, spur 
track agreements, and those contracts 
which are ordinary to the conduct 
of business. 


However, whenever any concern 
signs a contract that assumes lia- 





to which I referred are familiar to 
businessmen; and you seldom will 
find a customer who lacks such in. 
surance entirely. The difficulty, in a 
great many cases, is that the covera ge 
is totally inadequate to protect your 
customer, or you, against the hazards 
to which you are exposed. 

The main cause of under-insurance 
in this field is the increase which has 
taken place in recent years in the 
level of judgments in negligence ac. 
tions. Between Jan. 1, 1946 and July 
1, 1952, the average cost of settling 
department store liability claims rose 
by more than 50 per cent. This state. 
ment gives an inadequate idea of the 
problem that faces the insured and 
the credit executive. 


While the general level of settle- 
ment costs has risen, the propor- 
tion of extremely high judgments, 
well above the limits of the average 
liability policy, has gone up even 
more sharply. This is especially 
true in the field of automobile 





“Liability losses are subjected to inflation just like any other 
commodity. When times are good and members of the jury are 
prosperous, they are inclined to treat the persons claiming the 
injury more generously than otherwise.” 


—EARLE N. LASHMET 
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bility it is really placing itself in 
the position of an insurance com- 
pany. Therefore, we must restrict 
the contractual liability to those 
things which are ordinary to busi- 
ness and specifically cover those 
contracts which are out of the 
ordinary. Otherwise, even the in- 
surance company would not know 
whether it had the assets to handle 
the risk which the assured has as- 
sumed by contract and unknown to 
the insurance company. 

Perhaps the most important of all 
public hazards is the use of auto- 
motive equipment. Accidents come 
from exposure. Exposure can be 
created by one car operating a large 
number of miles per year or several 
cars operating an average number of 
miles. So the seriousness of the prob- 
lem exists in a business, whether it 
has a few vehicles or many. Limits 
of protection always enter into a dis- 
cussion of this hazard. 

Limits of liability coverage should 
be adequate, based on a company’s 
needs, and this varies by type and 
size of business. 

Most forms of the public hazards 
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bodily injury cases, where a large 
and increasing number of judg- 
ments are really fantastic in 
amount. 


As a credit man, however, you 
should talk about broad general 
coverages of the comprehensive gen- 
eral liability nature, because it is im- 
possible to guess just where or how 
an accident is going to occur, and in 
periods of inflation juries no longer 
look at the man and say, “This claim 
is against a small businessman; there- 
fore we will give him a small award.” 
They go on the basis of inflation, and 
if these are inflated times the juries 
give the man the amount of money 
they think is necessary and in keep- 
ing with the times. 


Boiler and Machinery Hazards 


When we look at the balance sheet 
of an industrial organization we see 
the accumulated assets of the years. 
What we do not see is that company’s 
ability to keep going and keep earr- 
ing, yet this is a very important part 
of the credit arrangement with any 
company. Many organizations have 


(Concluded on page 34) 





No National Sales Tax, 
Marriner Eccles Urges 


“Whatever we do, we should not 
have a national sales tax; it is re- 
gressive and inequitable and falls on 

those least able 

to pay it, that is, 

those who save 

least,” Marriner 

S. Eccles, former 

chairman of the 

Federal Reserve 

Board and chair- 

man of the board 

of First Security 

Corporation, told 

M. S. ECCLES the Inter Moun- 

tain Association of Credit Men meet- 

ing in Salt Lake City. Mr. Eccles has 

been an outspoken critic of certain 

policies of the Treasury and the 

Federal Reserve Board in past 
months. 

In deflationary periods more 
spendable income should be put into 
the hands of the people, Mr. Eccles 
said. Such a tax would be more 
practical if applied when inflationary 
tendencies are dominant. 

The former chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board recently struck 
at the hard money policy of the fed- 
eral agencies. In times of grave de- 
flation it is the obligation of govern- 
ment to create an easy money cli- 
mate to encourage private bank 
lending, he told the credit executives, 
and the government should, if neces- 
sary, borrow funds from the banks 
to launch public works programs. 

America is heading into a marked 
deflationary period, he cautioned, 
calling unwise any policy that would 
avoid deficit spending and attempt to 
balance the budget in such a period. 
Now is the time for government to 
consider ways to reduce taxes, the 
speaker asserted, suggesting that the 
$600 exemption be raised to $750, or 
the 22 per cent rate reduced to 15 
per cent. “Reducing the taxes of a 
man like myself would have very 
little effect on deflation because most 
of our money goes into savings and 
not into consumer items,” he said. 

Mr. Eccles also expressed opposi- 
tion to an increase in social security 
taxes. 


For Office and Plant Staffs 


Avoid overextension of credit in 
instalment buying, white collar and 
production workers in offices and 
plants are cautioned in Letter to 
Americans, distributed in bulk to 
employers by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Practice, affiliated with the Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute. 


New President of Controllers Institute 
Is Executive of Chemical Corporation 


George W. Schwarz, vice president 
and treasurer, Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich., is 
the new president of the Controllers 
Institute of America, elected at the 
22nd annual meeting in Boston, 
Mass. He succeeds Edmund L. 
Grimes, executive vice president of 
the Commercial Credit Company, 
Baltimore, who was named chair- 
man. (Details of the speakers’ 
program of the meeting of the 
Controllers Institute appeared in 
the November issue of CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. ) 

Mr. Schwarz, also vice president 
and treasurer of his company’s sub- 
sidiaries, Ford Collieries Company 
and Wyandotte Transportation Com- 
pany, has served as a national vice 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants and was 
president of its Detroit chapter. 

The following officers also were 
elected by the Institute’s board of 
directors: vice presidents—Region 
VIII, Richard H. Doe, controller, 
United Properties Incorporated, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Region IV, C. R. Fay, 
controller, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Region I, 
Joseph T. Foerth, assistant treas- 
urer, assistant secretary and con- 
troller, The Bassick Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Region IX, A. D. 
Harder, vice president and control- 
ler, Southwestern Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas; Region VI, Alvin 
Kropf, vice president and controller, 
R. L. Polk & Company, Detroit; 
Region II, C. J. Kushell, Jr., director 
of finance, The Port of New York 
Authority, New York; Region V, C. 
C. Lay, treasurer, The Wheland 
Company, Chattanooga, also a di- 
rector; Region X, Wilson K. Minor, 
assistant controller, Standard Oil 
Company of California, San Fran- 
cisco; Region VII, R. W. Sandburg, 
controller, The Andrew Jergens 
Company, Cincinnati; Region III, 
Charles H. Yardley, vice president, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Louis W. Jaeger, secretary-treas- 
urer of Avon Products, Inc., New 
York, and Stuart W. McLaughlin, 
controller, West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company, New York, were 
reelected treasurer and_ assistant 
treasurer, respectively. 

Paul Haase, former managing di- 
rector of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT and 1933-43 director of 
public relations, National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, is secretary and 
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managing director of the Institute. 
Mr. Haase also is administrative di- 
rector and secretary of the Control- 
lership Foundation and is editor of 
“The Controller,” monthly magazine 
of the Institute. 


WLS Re ReRUE 


Here’s the NEW, 
FAST, ACCURATE 
Way to Figure 
Payroll 
Deductions 


a 


Businesses, large and small, everyone with a 
payroll, will need the new amazing Kirk Tax 
Kalculator. It’s easy to use — no experience 
necessary. No more eyestrain or errors, saves 
time. One slide of the Kalculator instantly 
shows the correct deductions on one line isolat- 
ing all other figures to make reading easier. 
Four times faster than the old chart method. 
Tables are available for weekly, bi-weekly and 
semi-monthly pay periods. Tax tables for future 
tax rates will be available at nominal cost. 


Write for FREE catalog to 


KIRK PLASTIC CO. 


168 E. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
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UP THE BABCUTIVE LADDER 


Henry Stuart Harrison has been 
elected vice president-finance and 
J. P. Lone treasurer of The Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Company, Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. Harrison, with the company 
since 1937, has been successively 
assistant treasurer, treasurer and 
vice president-and-treasurer. 

Following graduation from Yale 
University, Mr. Harrison joined Cor- 
rigan-McKinney Steel in 1932, and 
later was connected with the Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust and Lionel 
D. Edie & Company, New York. He 
has served as president of Munising 
Wood Products and is a director of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Long, 15 years with Cleve- 
land-Cliffs, first as auditor, then as 
assistant treasurer, earlier was with 
Warner-Swasey Company as man- 
ager of the general accounting di- 
vision. 

Mr. Long was a charter member 
of the Institute of Internal Auditors 
and president of the Cleveland 
chapter. 


ath 
J. P. LONG 


A. B. YOUNG Cc. E. CRANE 


C. Eart Crane has been named 
manager of the new business de- 
velopment department of Graybar 
Electric Company, Los Angeles, and 
elected to the board. 

A. B. Younc, who succeeds Mr. 
Crane as credit manager, was 
Seattle district credit manager be- 
fore being transferred to Los An- 
geles. 

Mr. Young is a graduate of the 
school of business administration of 
the University of Washington, and 
since has been continuously with 


Graybar Electric. He was a mem- 
ber of the board of the Seattle As- 
sociation of Credit Men in 1951-52. 


ALEXANDER G. LINDQUIST, secre- 
tary and controller of the Gardner- 
Denver Company, Quincy, IIl., has 
been added to the directorate of the 
manufacturing company. Graduate 
of the Walton School of Commerce 
of Chicago, and a certified public ac- 
countant, Mr. Lindquist had been 
with Arthur Andersen & Company 
as senior accountant and then an ac- 
counting manager. He was for five 
years treasurer of Grennan Heights 
Realty Company, Chicago, and an 
examiner of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Washington, for two years. 


Earte N. LAsHMET, vice president 
and middle western division man- 
ager of Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, has joined the executive 
staff of the home office in Boston as 
vice president and general execu- 
tive. Mr. Lashmet began as a safety 
engineer with Liberty Mutual in 
1925. He has worked as engineer, 
underwriter, branch manager, and 
has been a field vice president of the 
company since 1935. 

Ed. Note: Mr. Lashmet’s address at 
the Montreal N.A.C.M. convention ap- 
pears in part with those of others on 
the insurance panel, in this issue. 


Appointment of Rotanp C. THELIN, 
certified public accountant, as con- 
troller of Kelite Products, Inc., Los 
Angeles, follows eight years as senior 
supervising accountant of Alexander 
Grant and Company, certified pub- 
lic accountants. 


Election of Joun L. Marsu to vice 
president and controller of the Fan- 
steel Metallurgical Corporation, 
North Chicago, is another upward 
step in an association which began 
in 1950 when he joined the corpora- 
tion as assistant to the controller. 
The following year he was named 
controller. Mr. Marsh, graduate of 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, had been materials control 
manager of Resinous Products and 
Chemical Company, Philadelphia, 
and after two years in the Marine 
Corps as Japanese language officer 
had been with Fred V. Gardner & 
Associates, management consultants, 
Milwaukee. 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, 
announces two promotions in the 
executive staff. B. W. Maxey is 
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made vice president in charge of 
finance and accounting and GEorcE 
S. WarRNER is now controller. 


W. L. NEELy, tax supervisor of 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, and JoHn T. Farrett, 
supervisor of the firm’s headquar- 
ters accounting department, have 
been appointed assistant controllers. 


Henry WILLIs, advanced to a new 
position as director of marketing of 
Nalley’s, Inc., Tacoma, is a _ past 
president of the Tacoma Association 
of Credit Men and has been a trustee 


R. C. THELIN 


A. G. LINDQUIST 


J. L. MARSH HENRY WILLIS 


12 years. After a period on the sell- 
ing staff, 1922 to 1930, Mr. Willis 
spent the next eight years supervis- 
ing salesmen,. opening new terri- 
tories and establishing branches. He 
became Tacoma district sales man- 
ager and advanced to director of 
marketing for Washington, Idaho 
and Montana. Mr. Willis’ interest in 
credit work began while he was a 
salesman. 


SAMUEL W. Siecet has been named 
credit manager of Topps Chewing 
Gum, Inc., Brooklyn. He formerly 
was assistant credit manager of 
Swift & Company there. 


L. F. SuLtivan, promoted to credit 
manager of The Register and Trib- 
une Company, Des Moines, succeeds 
S. R. Graham, who retired after 31 
years’ service. Mr. Sullivan is a 
past president of the Retail Credit 
Association of Des Moines and of the 
central Iowa unit of the N.A.C.M. 
He was manager of the collection 











department of the Retail Credit 
bureau before joining The Register 
and Tribune Company in 1935. He 
is a graduate of Drake University. 


Raymonp F. Bonenrant has been 
appointed controller of Rice Barton 
Corporation, Worcester, Mass. He 
was previously auditor. 

Mr. Bonenfant started as_ stock 
clerk and has been successively 
bookkeeper, office manager and cost 
accountant in various fields. Born 
in Central Falls, R.I., he holds a 
B.B.A. degree from Bryant College, 
with additional study at Boston Uni- 
versity and Rhode Island University. 


Witit1am F. Wricutson, of SKIL 
Corporation, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer. With 
SKIL the past 17 years, in the ac- 
counting and financial divisions, Mr. 
Wrightson, a native of Chicago, is 
continuing studies at Northwestern 
University. 


Appointment of Mrs. MuIprep 
MANION as treasurer and RICHARD 
UNWIN as assistant secretary has 
been announced by the Reliable 
Packing Company, Chicago. Mrs. 
Manion has been with the company 
since 1941 and plant cashier ten 
years. Mr. Unwin started with the 
company 29 years ago and was as- 
sistant to the president. 


T. Ernte Gooprum has been ap- 
pointed credit manager for the Igle- 
heart Brothers Division of General 
Foods Corporation, Evansville, Ind., 
succeeding the late Oscar Mann. 

Mr. Mann was long known as the 
dean of the credit fraternity in 
Evansville, having served on the 
board of directors of the Evansville 
Association of Credit Men for sev- 





Marvin Westin (right), appointed credit 
manager of JFD Manufacturing Company, 
Brooklyn, is congratulated by Joseph 


Morn, JFD’s controller and director of 
accounts payable. A member of the New 
York State Bar Association, Mr. Westin 
also is legal consultant on credit affairs 
for the antenna manufacturer. 






eral years and for two years as its 


president. 

Mr. Goodrum has been associated 
with Igleheart since 1932 in various 
capacities and in the credit depart- 
ment since 1950. He is a life-long 
resident of Evansville, a member of 
the Evansville Association of Credit 
Men, the Evansville Foremen’s Club, 
and the Evansville Personnel Club. 


Myron T. Suarrer, for the past 
year general credit manager, Inter- 
national B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, has been named treasurer 
of the International division. Mr. 
Shaffer began with B. F. Goodrich 
in 1919 as a clerk, after attending 
the University of Akron. He later 
moved to the sundries division and 
the bookkeeping department before 
entering the credit department. In 
1928 he was transferred to New 
York to handle credit duties for In- 
ternational BFG. He returned to 
Akron in 1931 and for several years 
worked on direct assignment with 
the treasurer’s office. 





~~ 


M, T. SHAFFER Cc. C. MARTIN 


CuHartEs C. Martin has been 
named general credit manager for 
The B. F. Goodrich Company tire 
and equipment division, in charge 
of all credits, collections and book- 
keeping. He started with Goodrich 
in 1914 in the tire engineering de- 
partment. In 1920, after Army serv- 
ice, he returned to the company as a 
district credit manager at Atlanta 
and subsequently served at New 
York and Chicago in the same ca- 
pacity. In 1936 he was back at Akron 
as a staff credit manager in the tire 
division. 

After seven years in office man- 
agement and personnel direction for 
Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Company, 
El Paso, Texas, E. M. Emsry has 
taken over duties as general credit 
manager, succeeding A. A. Martin, 
retired. 

Mr. Embry, who attended New 
Mexico Military Institute at Roswell 
and Texas University at Austin, put 
in 15 years as executive officer in 
banks in Harlingen, Longview and 
Carthage, Texas, and four years as 
an examiner with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in Wash- 
ington,- D.C. 
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R. L. Dapine, former assistant 
credit manager, Shell Oil Company’s 
New York division, was appointed 
division credit manager of that com- 
pany’s New Orleans division. He 
succeeds G. M. Price, former di- 
vision treasury manager and credit 
manager, now giving full time to the 
division treasury managership. 


CoNGRATULATIONS—to HoLiis Wac- 
STAFF, recently elected assistant 
treasurer of the Sprague Electric 
Company, Boston. ...C. C. Lay, 
now treasurer, Wheland Company, 
Chattanooga. ... R. C. Wirtz, elected 
secretary, Alabama Gas Corpora- 
tion, Birmingham. 

Leonarp A. WALCHER, advanced to 
controller of Coleman Company, 
Wichita. . . . Joun Haas, controller, 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pa. ... Lester L. FLEMMING, treas- 
urer, Herr & Company, Lancaster, 
Pa. ... W. F. Bowman, treasurer, 
Tire & Equipment Company, Akron. 
. .. Frep Livesay, vice president and 
treasurer, Gas Service Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

V. M. Brortton, appointed. treas- 

urer of Universal Concrete Pipe 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
JOHN J. BERRANGER, secretary and 
treasurer, Stephen F. Whitman & 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia. ... WmL1am 
Murray, manager of accounting at 
Croft Steel Products, Jamestown, 
N. Y. . . . Grover B. Sout, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Stoll Oil Company, 
Louisville. 

ALEXANDER T. DAIGNAULT, elected 
vice president - finance, Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, Pitts- 
burgh. ... A. D. Ewrna, treasurer, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. . . . Leon Go.psere, vice 
president in charge of finance, 
United Artists Corporation. 








Insurance Man Is Sentry, Says Carson 
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to measure the insurable hazards pe- 
culiar to the customer’s business. 
Also, an independent accountant’s 
audit report of the customer’s affairs 
should invariably show whether ade- 
quate fidelity bond and other re- 
quired insurance is being carried. 


The Significance of Bonding 

Reassuring though it may be to be 
told that the loss or the actual po- 
tential loss is covered by insurance, 
even more so does it create a sense 
of confidence in those most intimate- 
ly concerned when it is stated that a 
contract or other venture is bonded. 
Of course, the adjective “bonded” has 
derived much stature from its appli- 
cation to good spirits, but I must be 
quick to claim that it has deeper sig- 
nificance. We refer to the bond of 
friendship, the bond of peace, and to 
the word of an honest man as being 
his bond. 

So it is that those of us who are 
engaged in the surety business realize 
that it is a privilege to earn our live- 
lihood through acting as bondsmen, 
as sureties, for the performance or 
payment of the undertakings for 
which we accept that responsibility. 
We realize also that our obligations 
cover a diversity of interests to a 
much greater extent than policies of 
indemnity, to which there frequently 
may be only two parties. 

Basically, a surety bond is three- 
dimensional in that there are three 
parties to the instrument. In addi- 
tion to the surety, there are the 
principal, who is your debtor, and 
the obligee. The obligee is the 
party whose interests the bond is 
designed to protect. The obligee 
may be only one entity, such as the 
owner under a performance bond, 
but, when the bond covers “pay- 
ment” as well as performance, pro- 
tection exists for a host of unnamed 
obligees, the suppliers of labor and 
materials. When it is stated that an 
undertaking “is bonded,” you need 
to know whether you qualify and 
rank as one of these unnamed 
obligees. 


Attention should be called to the 
fact that the “payment” coverage, 
essential as it is for material men and 
suppliers, does not afford uniform 
coverage in all situations—does not 


indemnify against any and _ all 
amounts due from a customer. In the 
first instance, the credit man should 
assure himself that “payment” cov- 
erage is specifically provided, either 
as part of the performance bond or 
in a separate payment bond, and then 
secondly, determine the extent of the 
coverage it affords. 

Normally the performance bond 
would protect only the owner of the 
project—the named obligee. In the 
case of private contracts, generally 





LLIS CARSON, president 

of the National Surety 
Corporation, New York City, 
was born in Liverpool. On 
graduation from the Holt 
School there, he was appren- 
ticed as a midshipman and 
served at sea three years. Drawn 
to the insurance business, he 
first was in the claim depart- 
ment of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance 
Company, and became a Fellow 
of the Chartered Insurance Ia- 
stitute (closest counterpart in 
the United States is chartered 
property and casualty under- 
writer). 

Transferred to New York 
as a United States manager and 
vice president of the Royal- 
Liverpool Group, from 1941 
through the end of the war 
he helped arrange insurance on 
large war projects. In 1948 
he joined the National Surety 
Corporation as vice president 
and two years later succeeded 
Vincent Cullen as president. 





the “payment” coverage and its scope 
are as required by the owner. Wher- 
ever we may properly do so, we ad- 
vocate the liberal coverage provided 
by the bonds created in 1946 for use 
in the private construction field, un- 
der the bonded competitive system. 
However, in California, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, West Virginia and Utah, 
there are statutes applicable to the 
payment bond coverage for private 
work. . 

In the case of public contracts, the 
requirement and scope of “payment” 
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coverage is governed by statute or 
regulations of the public authorities 
concerned. The federal government 
and practically all states, by law or 
regulation, require bonds to protect 
labor and material men, although 
few states (such as Kentucky, Maine. 
South Carolina and Virginia) require 
such protection only on state highway 
contracts. 


Extent and Limits of Coverage 


Because of the lack of uniformity 
in states’ requirements and court de- 
cisions, it is not possible here to do 
more than touch on the extent of cov- 
erage afforded. It is obvious that the 
payment coverage does not extend to 
materials or supplies furnished for 
a contract which is not bonded. It is 
not the intent to cover the cost of 
machinery or other capital invest- 
ments purchased for general use in 
the contractor’s business. Generally, 
insurance premiums are not covered. 
The usual intent is to cover the cost 
of materials and supplies incorporat- 
ed into or consumed in the prosecu- 
tion of the work under the bonded 
contract. : 

At times claims are presented for 
items which fall in a doubtful cate- 
gory. You will find that experienced 
surety companies are disposed to fol- 
low the policy of resolving doubts in 
accord with what should be the rea- 
sonable expectations of the claimant, 
in the light of the coverage provided 
by the policy or bond. 

The mutual interests of credit 
men and surety men lie in the direc- 
tion of prompt settlement of all 
proper bond claims. To that end, 
credit men should familiarize them- 
selves with the coverage afforded 
by the bonds upon which they rely. 
They should also be cognizant of 
the time allowed for presenting 
claims and, particularly in the case 
of public contracts, the applicable 
statutes and regulations. We are 
always interested in any study that 
will improve bond coverage of 
simplify and expedite the collection 
of proper claims, and believe that 
first-hand knowledge of the bond 
coverage will help attain this end. 

It is probable that, in the contract 
bond field, a greater proportion of the 
losses paid by the surety goes to the 
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unnamed obligees who extend credit 
rather than to the obligee named in 
the bond. This has been particularly 
so in the last two or three years. When 
a contractor gets into difficulty it is 
frequently due to his inability to meet 
his accounts payable. If he receives 
assistance with these, it facilitates the 
completion of the work in pursuance 
of his contract. Many times, also, the 
surety steps in to meet these unpaid 
bills without the awareness of the 
owner. 


A Case History in Point 

It is usually in the best interests 
of all concerned that the financial 
difficulties of the contractor be not 
advertised. Let me give you an ex- 
ample of a recent case. The circum- 
stances are not unusual, but the 
amounts involved are more substan- 
tial than the average. 


In 1950, George Waters* was a 
competent contractor and, normally, 
a good credit risk. In the early 
months of that year he entered into 
contracts for the construction of 11 
electric transmission lines and fur- 
nished the required bonds covering 
both performance and payment. Later 
the Korean situation caused prices 
for labor and materials to skyrocket. 
As a result, the completion of niné of 
these contracts left Waters without 
working capital and with 21 substan- 
tial accounts owing to material firms 
—unnamed obligees. To date these 
obligations have caused the surety 
company on his payment bond a loss 
in excess of $400,000. 

The named obligees, that is, the 
owners under these contracts, were 
not aware of Mr. Waters’ difficulties. 
On the contrary, as a result of the 
surety’s prompt action, including pro- 
vision for bank credits, the material 
men were paid and Waters was able 
to begin and complete the two re- 
maining substantial projects which 
had not yet been started when he 





*The name is fictitious but the case is an 
actual one. 





**An independent ac- 
countant’s audit report of 
the customer’s affairs 
should invariably show 
whether adequate fidelity 
bond and other required 
insurance is being carried.” 


—ELLIS H. CARSON 






was overwhelmed by straitened finan- 
cial circumstances. While still in debt 
to the surety company, Waters is con- 
tinuing in business, though on a 
somewhat smaller scale. 


The Affinity of Responsibilities 

I have referred to the affinity of 
responsibilities of credit men and 
surety men, in the credit field. We 
feel the investigations we make of the 
credit position of those who apply for 
bonds are thorough. The need for this 
can be said to be born of experience. 
I can testify, also, to the great help 
we receive in the course of our in- 
quiries when we have occasion to con- 
sult members of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. This avenue of 
investigation is a two-way street, of 
which we wish the credit men to feel 
free to avail themselves. 


Experience also counts for a great 
deal when it comes to trouble, and 
what skilled surety attorneys can do, 
and do, in the avoidance or ameliora- 
tion of losses can be much more help- 
ful to all concerned than the mere 
payment of the bonded claims. 


If you are convinced of the desira- 
bility of bonds in areas which affect 





your interests, you can, as in the past, 
bring this forcibly to the attention of 
those, whether they be federal, state, 
dominion, or provincial authorities, 
or private concerns, who enter into 
construction contracts, and assure 


‘ yourselves that the bond required 


covers not only performance of the 
contract but also the payment of ma- 
terials and supplies incorporated in 
the work. In so doing you should em- 
phasize that a bond should not be re- 
garded as a guaranty for a contractor 
who otherwise might not be consid- 
ered too substantial. Rather, it helps 
the good contractor to exercise buy- 
ing power to the best advantage of 
the owner, and thus results in the 
execution of his work not only in ac- 
cordance with the specifications but 
at an economical price. 

Insurance has been described as the 
“handmaid of commerce.” To credit 
men in particular, it is not too much 
to say that the relationship between 
those engaged in insurance and sure- 
tyship and those responsible for the 
granting of credit is such that the 
former can claim to be sentries on 
guard over your receivables, normal- 
ly one of your major liquid assets. 





Tailored Coverage 
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losses. If they do know it, they often 
seem to be more inclined to run that 
risk themselves than they would be in 
respect to the property damage. 

Happily, that situation is gradu- 
ally changing. Insurance com- 
panies and their agents have 
realized the need for such coverage 
for many years. Insurance against 
business interruption, consequen- 
tial loss, indirect damage, profits 
insurance, use and occupancy, pro- 
spective earnings insurance—and 
other names by which it is known 
—has existed in at least an ele- 
mental form ever since the last 
century. 

In North America, many different 
forms have been devised to handle 
this type of coverage, providing pay- 
ment of the net profits which would 
have been realized during the period 
of stoppage caused by the fire or 
other peril stipulated in the contract, 
and also indemnification for the fixed 
expenses which continue during that 
period of business interruption. Such 
expenses might include taxes, heat, 
rent or mortgage interest, insurance 
premiums, advertising which it is im- 


possible or unsound to curtail, and 
the salaries of key personnel who 
must be carried until the plant or 
shop reopens. Under some forms, or- 
dinary payroll is included to the ex- 
tent necessary. 

Until recently such business was 
generally written in a form which 
limited the amount of loss recover- 
able per day or week, or month, or 
season. However, these forms gradu- 
ally were found to be rather inelastic 
and complicated, and often they did 
not measure up to the varying re- 
quirements of firms with totally dif- 
ferent types of operations. As a re- 
sult, additional forms were devised 
which do not limit the recovery of 
loss to a specified sum per day or 
week, but agree to pay the loss sus- 
tained by partial or total suspension 
of operations, up to the amount of 
insurance, which in turn is based on 
the prospective annual earnings of 
the insured firm. There are, of course, 
a number of variations to meet indi- 
vidual requirements. 

All this may sound a bit compli- 
cated but in reality insurances of this 
(Concluded on page 32) 
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~ Modernizing for Office Efficiency 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and costs, as well as to speed production of essential office work 


For Converting Calculators 


A new device, the Multimat, de- 
signed to convert semi-automatic 
calculating machines into fully auto- 
matic calculators, has been intro- 
duced by the RicHarp GiB1an Bus!- 
NEsS MAcHINEs, 128 Lafayette St., 
New York 13. The manufacturers 
say it can be attached to the semi- 
automatic models manufactured by 
Monroe, Marchant, Friden, Facit 
and R. C. Allen in a very short time. 
To multiply, the multiplier is dialed 
on the Multimat in an operation 
similar to dialing a telephone. This 
provides automatic multiplication, 
including carriage movement. The 
device speeds up calculating work, 
and any operator, even without 
training, can use the machines so 
equipped in a few moments. The 
attachment is reasonably priced, 
and Richard Gibian will be glad to 
send price and other data on re- 
quest. 





Self-Contained Photo-Copying 

A self-contained photo-copying 
device, the “Heccokwik,” which will 
reproduce any material in a single 
25144” by 8” by 10” unit, has been an- 
nounced by Hunter Puoto-Copyist, 
Inc., 566 Spencer St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
The machine exposes, develops and 
delivers legally acceptable prints of 
any written, typed, printed or drawn 
material up to 14 inches wide, of any 
length. The entire process is said 
to take less than 45 seconds, and no 
trays, runring water, or darkroom 
are needed. The item to be copied 
is inserted with a piece of negative 
paper. A few seconds later, the ex- 
posed negative emerges, and is fed, 
together with a positive printing 
sheet, into another slot, face to face. 
When negative and positive sheets 
are removed and peeled apart, the 





process is‘complete. Housed in a 
light, cast aluminum case, the easily 
operated device fits on the corner of 
any average sized desk. Its virtually 
noiseless performance insures a 
minimum of office disturbance. 





When writing to the makers of 
these products please mention 
that you read about them in 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. 





A New Many-Use Duplicator 

Just introduced by the Master 
ADDRESSER Company, 6500 W. Lake 
St., Minneapolis, Minn., is a new 
spirit-process duplicator that will 
produce prints from post-card to 
legal size. The legal size duplicator, 
which is compact and portable, has 
an actual printing area of 8” by 
1344”. It will produce prints in from 
one to five colors. Among other 
features of the duplicator are roller- 
moistened sheets and _ self-oiling 
bronze bearings. The machine is 
finished in light grey enamel and 
weighs approximately 12 pounds in 
the carrying case. 
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20 Seconds for Positive Copies 

A new easy way to make ready- 
to-use positive copies of anything 
that has been photo-copied is made 
possible by the Constat Portable Dry 
Processor. According to the manu- 
facturer, F. G. Lupwice, Inc., Deep 
River, Conn., the process requires 
less than 20 seconds. The Constat 
is made of stainless steel and Fiber- 
glas, is 6” wide, 12” long, 4” high, 
weighs only 8 pounds, and needs no 
electrical or plumbing connections. 
The copying process is fast and 
neat—a ten-second exposure with 
the photocopier, and ten seconds 
through the Constat. When the per- 
manent copy emerges it is dry 
enough to use. No darkroom, rinses, 
long drying period are needed. The 
copying can be done wherever the 
original material is located. De- 
tailed information in an illustrated 
folder is available on request. 





& 
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Multi-Lock Insulated File 


Records are given complete pro- 
tection from prying eyes as well as 
fire in a new multi-lock insulated 
file created by the MEImLINK STEEL 
Sare Company, 1672 Oakwood Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. The multi-lock fea- 
ture, arranged to a customer’s speci- 
fications, provides any number of 
combinations of locks for opening 
a file drawer or a series of drawers 
by key or combination lock. Ordi- 
narily, all drawers in a file are 
locked with one key-operated lock. 
These new Hercules files have a 
signaling device which cannot be 
closed until every drawer in the 
stack is secured. While a drawer 
may be removed from the stack if 
necessary, access to the drawer 






















above or below is prevented by a 
steel panel inserted in the file. An- 
other feature is the grip type handle 
on each drawer, which operates a 
latch mechanism securing each 
drawer top and bottom. All hard- 
ware is finished in satin chrome. 
The file is available in two, three or 
four-drawer letter or legal styles, 
finished in office grey, green, walnut 
or mahogany stain. Files can be 
equipped with a caster base for easy 
movement of complete unit. Write 
the manufacturer for price and other 
data. 


Steel Safety Stepladder 


An all-steel “automatic action” 
safety stepladder has been -an- 
nounced by PReEcISION EQUIPMENT 
Company, 3714 N. Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago 41, Ill. Designed for use in 
plants, stock rooms, file departments, 
warehouses, bank vaults and all 
types of offices, the ladder easily is 
rolled to the desired position. When 
a person steps upon the ladder, 
the casters automatically disengage, 
making the ladder immovable. The 
rubber-tipped legs “lock” to the 
floor, providing a firm, sure base. 
When weight is removed, the casters 
automatically re-engage, and the 
ladder can be moved. Aluminum- 
finished steel is used in construction, 
with frames of three-quarter inch 
tubing. The ladders are available 
in two, three, four and six step 





‘tures of these trays. 


styles, and the four and six-step 
models have handrails. An optional 
feature on the larger ladders is a 
detachable, wire mesh basket, 12” 
by 15” by 8”, which saves time by 
permitting larger loads and fewer 
trips. Literature will be sent by the 
manufacturer on request. 


These Work Trays in Fiberglas 

New reference and work trays 
made of molded Fiberglas and rein- 
forced plastic are said by the manu- 
facturer, TaB Propucts Company, 57 
Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif., to 
weigh half as much as comparable 
metal units. In addition they are 
highly resistant to cracking, denting 
and breaking. The tray has an out- 
side hand-grip on each end, is 4” in 
height, 844” wide, and has an outside 
length of 25-9/32 inches. The drawer 
weighs only 2 pounds, 6 ounces, and 
has a capacity of 3,225 cards. “Auto- 
matic” indexing is one of the fea- 
This is accom- 
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plished by a one-quarter inch ledge 
on the lefthand side of the drawer 
in combination with a_ slanted 
drawer bottom on the righthand. 
Thus raised cards will stay in posi- 
tion, and can be used for designating 
“out” cards or otherwise marking a 
position. These trays are said to be 
particularly adaptable to horizontal 
tub files, which are manufactured 
by the same company. Write them 
for their catalog. 


Mimeo With Print-Like Faces 


Mimeograph stencils may now be 
cut in a variety of print-like faces, 
in various styles and sizes, by the 
use of a new Vari-Typer Stencil- 
Writer. This, like other Vari-Typer 
models, is manufactured by the 
RautpH C. CoxHEAD CoRPORATION, 720 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N.J. 
The makers say that changing type 
size and style “is no more involved 
than switching blades in a safety 
razor.” Fifteen type “fonts” may 
be stored in the drawer at the base 
of the machine and two may be 
fitted into operating position at the 
same time, being selected for use by 
turning a knob. Thus the body- 
copy type style may have matching 
italics or bold-face type for sub- 
heads. Each font is a complete unit 
of upper and lower case letters to- 
gether with symbols and punctua- 
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tion marks. 
ings permit condensing types to save 
space and allow more reading mate- 


The changeable spac- 


rial on a stencil. The electrically 
controlled impression mechanism 
gives each character uniform impact 
regardless of the operator’s touch, 
Write the manufacturer for prices 
and other information. 


Eliminating Carbon Handling 


Designed to eliminate carbon 
handling when writing hecto mas- 
ters on typewriters, the new No. 314 
Carbon-Feedmaster, manufactured 
by the CarBoN-FEEDMASTER CoM- 
PANY of Eureka, IIl., feeds the eco- 
nomical roll carbon paper auto- 
matically, one line space for each 
line typed, on marginally punched 
continuous master forms. Feeding 
of the continuous master forms into 
the typewriter is controlled by pin- 
feeds at each end of the typewriter 
platen, providing precise registra- 
tion. Carbon feeding is independent 
of form feeding so every line space 
of carbon is used. Used carbon is 
automatically rolled on a rewind 
core for easy disposal, thus eliminat- 
ing carbon handling during the mas- 
ter writing operation. The master 
form may be rolled forward or back- 
ward at will without movement of 
the carbon. The carbon feeds after 
a line has been typed as carriage is 
returned. The Carbon-Feedmaster 
is suspended on bearings on a rack 
fastened to the typewriter base, and 
may be removed easily from operat- 
ing position, as only base of rack is 
fastened to the typewriter. Write 


manufacturer for price and further 
information. 
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type are quite simple to set up, par- 
ticularly for mercantile establish- 
ments which do not convert or manu- 
facture merchandise. The essential 
things to determine in order to arrive 
at the proper amount of insurance are 
the annual net sales, the cost of mer- 
chandise or raw stock, and perhaps 
the payroll for untrained replaceable 
labor. For firms engaged in manufac- 
ture the computation is a bit more 
complex, but this does not justify the 
air of mystery which sometimes is 
associated with this type of insurance. 

Examples of a few of these points: 

A fire occurred in a 24-story fire- 
proof type hotel in a large mid-west- 
ern city. Only the elevators, the lobby 
and three lower floors were badly 
damaged, yet the hotel was shut down 
for nearly a year. The loss of earnings 
was about as great as the property 
damage, but the hotel had insurance 
and was able to get back in business. 


A grain elevator utilizing barley 
grading machines, imported from 
Germany, suffered a fire which was 
largely confined to one of the 
machines. The physical damage 
amounted to only $2,500 but since 
replacements had to be obtained 
from Germany, the operations of 
the plant were curtailed for three 
months with consequent heavy loss 
in earnings. 

A survey disclosed that nearly half 
the firms that had suffered serious 
fire losses never went back into busi- 
ness. This applied particularly to 
small firms with limited financial re- 
sources. Of the remainder, a sizable 
fraction called it quits within a few 
years after the fire. Obviously they 
didn’t have adequate insurance and 
could not stand the drain of continu- 
ing fixed charges and other unavoid- 
able expenses, with the result their 
working capital became impaired. 

In types of business with a rapid 
turnover or a high profit margin, it 
is not unusual to have business inter- 
ruption values greater than the prop- 
erty values. A well known cosmetics 
firm calculated that its business inter- 
ruption values—annual turnover— 
amounted to ten times its physical 
property values, which in turn were 
substantial. If the company had suf- 
fered a fire it might well have run an 
advertisement depicting the faces of 


two officials, one smiling and one 
frowning, under the caption, “Which 
one bought us the Use and Occupan- 
cy?” 

This type of coverage can present 
real problems for an underwriter. 
Frequently a plant which may be con- 
sidered an excellent fire risk, because 
of its construction, may at the same 
time be very vulnerable to total stop- 
page if the power source is destroyed 
or if key machinery is damaged. The 
hazard may be even greater in plants 
located overseas, where distance and 
exchange problems often interfere 
with the replacements. Still, insurance 
companies in the U.S.A. and Canada 
are equipped to deal with these cases 
as they arise. 

Sometimes a manufacturer is con- 
cerned over not only the possible loss 
of his own plant and resultant inter- 
ruption of his operations, but also the 
loss of earnings which he will ex- 
perience if some other property where 
his stocks are located or undergoing 
processing is damaged and shut 
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in direct charge of their for- 
eign business. He entered the 
insurance field in 1933 after 
receiving his A.B. degree from 
Dartmouth College at Hanover, 
N.H., where he was a member 
of the varsity football and 
hockey teams. 

In World War Il be served 
in the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices and with the United States 
Army, reaching the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. In the Medi- 
terranean and European thea- 
tres he won six battle stars and 
was awarded the French Croix 
de Guerre. 

Before becoming associated 
with America Fore he was with 
the American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association as manager in 
New York City and in Paris, 
and later with the Home Insur- 
ance Company in New York 
and in Boston. 
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down. To meet this contingency, in 
surance companies have drawn up 
what is known as contingent use and 
occupancy, or contingent business in- 
terruption insurance. 


These then are some of the types 
of coverage designed by writers of 
fire and allied lines of insurance to 
protect merchants, manufacturers 
and others against loss resulting 
from destruction of their property, 
or the interruption of their business 
operations, or both. That the pro- 
gram has achieved its purpose is 
attested by the fact that, under fire 
and allied line policies alone, the 
level of claims paid annually by 
insurance companies in the U.S.A. 
and Canada rapidly is approaching 
the billion dollar mark. Yet there 
were countless millions more in 
losses which were not covered by 
insurance. That is the challenge 
for the future. 


Among the properties and earnings 
which are insured, many cases exist 
where the insurance is inadequate. We 
are all conscious of the effects of in- 
flation and the increased costs of re- 
placement. 

We should keep an eye on fluctuat- 
ing values, and make sure our ap- 
praisals are up to date. Underwriters 
have endeavored to meet this prob- 
lem, particularly in large industrial 
and mercantile units involving sub- 
stantial and fluctuating quantities of 
stock, by providing various reporting 
forms which are relatively elastic in 
their application. But even here there 
is no guaranty against underinsur- 
ance, and the only real safeguard is 
to keep the insurance up-to-date, as 
with everything else in plant main- 
tenance. 

A realistic insurance program, 
therefore, is one of the factors to be 
included in any appraisal of a credit 
risk, for insurance is one of the 
cornerstones of a sound financial 
structure. Whenever you are faced 
with an insurance problem, whether 
in regard to the physical properties, 
the business turnover, or the profits 
of your own firm or of the firms to 
which you extend credit, give it plenty 
of careful thought and call on tiie 
assistance of your broker, agent or 
company technician whenever you 
need them. 
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Guides to Improve Executive Operation 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THe ROLE OF THE SALES FINANCE 
CoMPANIES IN THE AMERICAN 
Economy—By Clyde William 
Phelps. For copies write Mr. E. C. 
Wareheim, president, Commercial 
Credit Company, 14 Light St. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

+ In this 88-page analysis of the 

antecedents and development of the 

sales finance companies and their 
functions, Dr. Clyde William Phelps, 
head of the department of economics, 

University of California, and pro- 

fessor of economics in its graduate 

school, presents a documented and 
readable work, one of a series of 

Studies in Consumer Credit. 
Noting that fewer than a dozen of 

15,000 banks in the United States are 
as large as any one of the three 
national sales finance companies 
that operate branches (Commercial 
Credit Company, C.I.T. Financial 
Corporation, and General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation), the edu- 
cator says the aggregate capital 
funds of these three “are about two- 
fifths as large as the combined capital 
funds of the nation’s three largest 
banks.” 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS IN CANADA 
—A general revision; first pub- 
lished in 1947. 418 pages. The 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, Ont. 


+ Twenty-two of the chapters in 
this edition are new; 21 are revis- 
ions; only 14 are unchanged. The 
project was sponsored by The Can- 
adian Credit Institute, Credit Grant- 
ers’ Association of Canada, The 
Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Asso- 
ciation Limited, and the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of Canada. 

The volume is divided into four 
parts, the first combining wholesale 
and retail subjects, part II on whole- 
sale only; part III, retail; and the 
fourth section is on commercial 
legislation. 

The wide coverage is indicated by 
the chapter headings in the whole- 
sale section: credit, collections, cor- 
respondence, routine, financial state- 
ments, records, commercial agency 
service, one on the history, ob- 
jectives and operations of the 
C.C.M.T.A., and finally, guarantees 
and builders’ credit. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not avail- 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN. 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless so 
indicated. Please order from 
your book store or direct from 
the publisher. 


To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all in- 
quiries concerning Efficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT, 33 So. 
. St., Room 1538, Chicago 
> Tu. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


334—AutTomatTic ELEctric COMPANY 
shows how executives can improve 
their own efficiency through direct 
inter-office communication. The 4- 
page illustrated booklet, “The Ex- 
ecutive Direct-Line Telephone,” ex- 
plains how management can reach 
key employees with a flip of the 
switch, assuring more direct control 
and speed. 
Vv 


335—-ComMBuUSTION CONTROL COoRPORA- 
TION has a new “primer” on ex- 
plosion hazards, telling how to make 
simple checks on the equipment you 
now have in your plant or factory. 
Ask for “Guarding Your Properties 
against Flame Failure Explosions.” 


v 


336—Drrto, Inc. offers to send “Ditto 
Units Accounts Receivable,” ex- 
plaining a system by which posting 
operation becomes a simple filing 
operation, with fifty per cent saving 
in time. 

v 


337—REMINGTON Ranp’s Folder LBV 
649 describes the company’s new 
self-adjusting file drawer divider. 
Dividers tilt to form a filing “V” and 
are self-adjusting when additional 
material is placed in the drawer. 
It’s simple to install and easy to 
operate. 


v 


338—ReyNoLps & ReEyNo.Lps has an 
informative booklet on its account- 
ing machine statements and ledgers, 
which can be standard, custom made, 
or designed to your individual re- 
quirements. 


Vv 
339—AMERICAN PuHoTOcOopy EQuip- 
MENT ComPANy in “The Systematic 
Auto Stat Story” tells of a method 
of making dry photocopies, in your 
office, of any business record or 


form, whether written, printed, 
typed, drawn or photographed. 
Vv 


340—W. T. Grimm & Company offers 
a booklet, “Long Term Corporate 
Financing and Merging Buying Sell- 
ing Corporations,” describing up-to- 
date methods in these fields. 


KEEPING INFORMED 


EMBEZZLEMENT CONTROLS FOR BusI- 
NESS ENTERPRISE—Lester Pratt, 
CPA, of Washington, D.C., a na- 
tionally known specialist in em- 
ployee fraud investigations, pre- 
pared this booklet. Chapters in- 
clude a fraud exposure program; 
controlling embezzlement of cash 
receipts and disbursements; con- 
trolling embezzlement of merchan- 
dise; a program for small businesses; 
and fidelity bond protection. Free 
through the Public Service Depart- 
ment of the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Maryland, Fidelity 
Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 


TEN Pornts FOR MEETINGS—Ever 

called on to conduct a meeting? 
This booklet explains in simple, 
understandable language ten points 
of parliamentary precedure. Write 
to the Education Department, UAW- 
CIO, 8000 E. Jefferson Avenue, De- 
troit 14, Mich. Price 5c. 


PENSION ‘TRUST PROCEDURES AND 

Guipe—Discusses in detail the 
ever-present subject of pension 
planning. Included also are analyses 
of stocks and profit-sharing plans. 
Available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price 10c. 


Informative reports, pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc., which may 
be of interest to you. Please 
write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 
have copies available. 
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An Answer to every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
press”...end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 

... save floor space—fit 

in anywhere. ..standard 

in all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, je 
clubs, schools, churches, 
¢ institutions 
or wherever 


there isawraps } "Ar 


problem. Write for Catalog 130 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Chicago 9, Ill. 










21 West 37th St 
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Credit Man Is On His Own 


fixed charges such as interest on bor- 
rowed capital, interest on outstanding 
bonds, accruing taxes, continuing 
payroll, and, of course, there is the 
inventory which you have sold them 
on credit and which they possibly 
hope to manufacture and sell so as to 
pay for the raw materials. 


It is important then that insur- 
ance be carried so that you have 
the earnings of a company pro- 
tected in case of boiler or 
machinery breakdown. Many or- 
ganizations have been able to with- 
stand very severe shutdowns due to 
the fact that they carried proper 
insurance to replace the earnings 
they were not able to obtain be- 
cause of their shutdown. 


Boiler and machinery insurance 
offers compensation for property loss 
suffered as a result of the explosion 
of a steam boiler or the breakdown 
of machinery in a plant. Since the 
explosion coverage which is sold with 
fire policies specifically excludes 
boiler explosions, it is obviously of 
first importance to make sure that 
credit risks maintaining steam boilers 
have this kind of insurance, IN AN 
ADEQUATE AMOUNT. Although almost 
everyone who needs boiler insurance 
has it, the coverage frequently is in- 
adequate to a degree which is danger- 





ARLE N. LASHMET, vice 
president of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company in 
Boston, is a mining engineer- 
ing graduate of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, and a 
graduate of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. He entered the 
insurance field in 1923. Since 
then Mr. Lashmet always has 
been associated with the Liberty 
Mutual, first as a loss preven- 
tion engineer, later as an under- 
writer, then vice president and 
midwestern manager, Chicago. 
Mr. Lashmet now has been 
advanced to the home office 
staff in Boston as vice president 
and general executive. 


ous not only to the policyholder but 
also to his creditors. 

Business interruption insurance 
can be bought in connection with 
boiler and machinery insurance—and 
usually it should be. Even in a plant 
where there is no boiler hazard, the 
breakdown of a small transformer 
sometimes may cause a shutdown 
costing tens of thousands of dollars 
a day. This is a risk which neither 
you nor your customer need run. 


Conclusion 

My company has had the experi- 
ence of handling many of the large 
losses in the country. We have known 
the gratitude of our assureds when 
the monies were available for assum- 
ing the loss. I believe that if you, the 
credit man, know about the kinds of 
of losses occurring today, and why 
it is so very important that the per- 
sons to whom you extend credit be 
properly insured, that would create 
better risks and better customer re- 
lationships. 

You in credit management work 
are a risk underwriter. No president 
or board of directors can delegate 
wholly to you the responsibility for 
credit. The great usefulness that a 
board of directors has to a corpora- 
tion is information which directors 
from different businesses can give to 
the management of a concern on 
broad general economic matters. A 
general manager of a business must 
share with you the responsibility for 
credit losses due to general economic 
conditions, because broad company 
policy should control operations to 
this extent. 


But, as credit manager you must 
walk alone and assume the respon- 
sibility for the credit loss that is 
based on the specific acts of a 
certain customer. I would expect 
you would want to know that firm’s 
operations and how its manage- 
ment problems are being handled. 


You hold meetings all over the 
land and much of your time is spent 
in listening to learned persons on 
general economic conditions. As you 
are only partly responsible for credit 
losses due to general economic condi- 
tions, I think you could help your- 
selves a great deal if you would spend 
more time on the specific problems of 
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industry, and that is where we in. 
surance people can help. 

Many industries have the same 
problems, but many are different. 
There is a different set of hazards 
and conditions surrounding a store 
risk, a manufacturing risk, a con- 


ENNETH C. BELL, vice 

president and cashier of 
The Chase National Bank, 
New York, and moderator of 
the insurance panel, has spent 
his entire business career with 
Chase, and for years had charge 
of the insurance department. 
He was vice president and sec- 
retary of The Chase Safe De- 
posit Company. 

Born in Angola, West Afri- 
ca, of missionary parentage, he 
is a graduate of the University 
of Toronto and has lectured 
on insurance at the Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers 
University. 


tracting risk, or a trucking risk. We 
would want you to know and to be- 
come an expert in the accident haz- 
ards and problems of these risks, and 
we will always be willing to discuss 
them with you so that you can 
properly assume your responsibility 
as a risk underwriter. You can handle 
this phase of credit underwriting if 
you talk with your customers about 
the accident hazards of industry and 
how they have been provided for, 
rather than by discussing technical 
insurance policies and if such policies 
have been procured. 


United Parcel Adds Low Cost 
Air Delivery for Packages 
Many firms formerly not in a posi- 
tion to buy from distant suppliers in 
large enough quantities to make 
shipment by air economical, now 
have the advantages of a fast, low 
cost service for their smaller pack- 
ages being offered by United Parcel 
Service-Air, a subsidiary of United 
Parcel Service. The new service uses 
scheduled airlines for the movement 
between cities. Rates apply uni- 
formly from one pound to 100 pounds 
and include delivery in surrounding 
metropolitan areas for each city. 
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Highlighting News Activitie-—National, Regional, Local 








Full Steam On f 


OVING FORWARD on all 
fronts—general program, 
Group meetings, entertain- 
ment—is the business of preparation 
for the 58th Annual Credit Congress, 
with the general executive commit- 
tee leaders setting a vigorous pace in 
completion of preliminary arrange- 
ments for the concentration of credit 
profession interest on San Francisco 
May 16 to 20. 

General Chairman Forest U. Nay- 
lor, manager of the credit and collec- 
tions department of the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, and Execu- 
tive Committee Chairman B. F. Ed- 
wards, Jr., vice president, Bank of 
America N.T.&S.A., assure the credit 
and financial leaders of America that 
the educational values of the general 
sessions and Group meetings will 
more than match those of previous 
conventions. . 

Here are the members of the offi- 


dena ii ee a yay 
FROM THE HEIGHTS of 





or ‘Frisco Bay and Convention 


cial family in charge of general ar-_ 


rangements: 


General Chairman: 
Forest U. Naylor 


Chairman, Executive Committee: 


B. F. Edwards, Jr. 


Chairman, Advisory Committee: 


Paul A. Pflueger 


Vice-General Chairmen: 
J. A. Walker 
R. L. Allen 
R. C. Major 
G. W. Heuermann 
Convention Director: 


S. J. Haider 


Secretary, Executive Committee: 


Otis H. Walker 


Sales, public relations and credit 
operation are combined in the com- 
pany career of Forest U. Naytor. He 
joined Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany as a sales engineer, managed 
the gas sales department 21 years, 






Twin Peaks you are looking down San Francisco’s Market Street towards the Bay aud the San Francisco- 
Ockland Bay Bridge. In the background: East Bay and the cities Richmond, Berkeley and Oakland. (Photo courtesy Southern Pacific) 


became administrative assistant to 
the vice president in charge of pub- 
lic relations, and in 1945 was named 
credit manager. The president of the 
Credit Managers Association of 
Northern and Central California is 
an alumnus of the University of 
California. 

B. F. Epwarps, Jr., a trustee of the 
Credit Research Foundation and a 
factor in the progress of the N.A.C.M. 
Graduate School of Credit and Fi- 
nance at Stanford University, has 
charge of the Bank of America San 
Francisco headquarters’ loan super- 
vision department. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Credit Managers Asso- 
ciation of Northern and Central 
California. 

Otis H. WALKER, who last year 
turned 25 years of service of the 
Credit Managers Association of 
Northern and Central California as 


(Continued on following page) 
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its executive manager and secretary, 
is an organization man, first—last— 
always. In a tribute to the associa- 
tion’s leader, the C-M News put it 
this way: “The zeal with which Otis 
has worked, his ever friendly attitude 
and unimpeachable loyalty have con- 
tributed vastly to the success of the 
association during the quarter cen- 
tury just completed.” 

S. J. (Bup) Hater, secretary- 
manager of the Minneapolis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, became Na- 
tional’s convention director in 1951. 
He also was an assistant executive 
manager, N.A.C.M., and manager of 
the Credit Interchange Bureaus, be- 
fore accepting the Minneapolis post. 
Mr. Haider joined National in 1934 
as a salesman, advanced to assistant 
manager of the Central Credit Inter- 
change in St. Louis, and was named 
manager of the bureaus in 1945. 


A City of Attractions 


The general executive committee 
personnel and their confreres pledge 
all convention attenders not only the 
wealth of information to be derived 
from the general sessions, the Group 
meetings and the fellowship contacts 
but also San Francisco’s vast store 
of centers of interest for extra-con- 
vention hours. 

Attractions presented by the city 
include a visit across: the Golden 
Gate Bridge to the Muir Woods 
with their 2,000-year giant red- 
woods; a drive across the 8%4-mile 
Bay Bridge to Oakland; a bus tour 
down the Peninsula 32 miles to 
Palo Alto and Stanford University, 
home of the N.A.C.M.’s younger 
Graduate School of Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management; a Bay trip 
under the bridges, past Alcatraz; a 
ferryboat cruise to Oakland; or, 
without leaving town, a cable car 
jaunt to Russian Hill. 


Joss House, Dried Seahorse 


San Francisco’s Chinatown, of his- 
toric name and adventure, is a tour 
in itself, from joss house to Paulist 
missionaries’ old St. Mary’s Church, 
market and shop displays from dried 
seahorse and varnished duck to 
fresh octopus and sharks’ fins. 

The 20-mile waterfront, that 
curves to edge three sides of the 
city, has miles of docks, the Ferry 
Building with huge relief map of 


If advertising can be ac- 
cused of making people live 
beyond their means, so does 
matrimony. 

—Bruce Barton 


B. F. EDWARDS, JR. 


S. J. HAIDER O. H. WALKER 


(Pictures and biographies of Messrs. 
Pflueger, J. A. Walker; Allen, Major and 
Heuermann will appear in the January 
issue—Ed.) 


California, Fishermen’s Wharf, 
Aquatic Park with museum of sea 
lore, Yacht Harbor and the Marina, 
the Presidio, Old Fort Scott, Fort 
Mason, Seal Rocks, Cliff House, the 
Sutro baths and ice rink, the zoologi- 
cal gardens and Fleishhacker pool, 
Playland, the Stern Grove outdoor 
music center - - - 

These and other points California’s 
host credit folk are ready to show 
their colleagues from the hinterland 
and eastern seaboard come May. 


Mrs. Ellen Crabb Returns to 
Managership at Sioux City 

After a “retirement” of five years 
to take up the career of housewife, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Crabb has returned 
to the Interstate 
Division, Na- 
tional Associa- 
tion of Credit 
Men, Sioux City, 
Iowa, aS man- 
ager. Prior to 
leaving the busi- 
ness field she had 
been  secretary- 
manager from 
1944 to 1948. 

Ellen Crabb is well known in the 
area and in her more than 20 years’ 
affiliation with the Association has 
made many friends among the credit 
men and women of the territory. 
On graduation from high school, 
Mrs. Crabb started employment as 
an Interchange clerk in 1927. Her 
entire business career has been with 
the Association. 


MRS. CRABB 
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Swanson Is Public Relations 
Chief for Coast Association 


The appointment of Carroll E. 
Swanson as public relations director 
for the Credit Managers Association 
of Northern and 
Central Califor- 
nia follows years 
in educational 
and _ organiza- 
tional activity. 

A graduate of 
Columbia Uni- 
versity, New 
York, he taught 
school in Kansas 
for several years, 
becoming a _ superintendent of 
schools, a position he held two years. 
He subsequently was employed by 
the State Veterans’ Affairs Depart- 
ment in Kansas for five years as dis- 
trict manager. He served as a 
captain in the Air Force four years, 
two in the South Pacific. 

Mr. Swanson’s association expe- 
rience was received in Wichita 
(Kan.), Kansas City (Mo.) and St. 
Louis. He also was secretary-man- 
ager of the Springfield (Mo.) Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 


C. E. SWANSON 


David P. Piering Secretary of 
Duluth-Superior Credit Unit 

The new secretary of the Duluth- 
Superior District Credit Association, 
David P. Piering, brings to his asso- 
ciation post a ~9e= 
background of | 
specialized cred- 
it training with 
Dun & Brad- 
street, in its sales 
and _ reporting 
departments. 

The 34-year- 
old Mr. Piering 
is a graduate of 
Duluth State 
Teachers College and a veteran of 
World War II; is married and has 
one child. He succeeds E. G. Robie, 
who has retired. 


D. P. PIERING 


Warehouse Storage Space 
Shortage Held Fire Problem 


With large loss warehouse fires 
averaging one a week, and individual 
losses ranging from $100,000 to more 
than $5 millions, lack of sufficient 
warehouse storage space has brought 
up an acute problem, according to 
the results of a survey by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
into fire prevention and protection of 
warehousing and stockpiling facil- 
ities. The study was made with the 
cooperation of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association and the Spe- 
cial Risks Underwriters Conference. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS--- 
The 1954 Credit Manual of 


Commercial Laws 


You'll want it to start working for you at once, so— 


Order Your Copy NOW 
Special Price to Members... $8.95 


Publications Department 


(Regular Price $10.00) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ‘CREDIT MEN 


229 Fourth Avenue 


New York 3, N.Y. 





S. B. McKinney, N.A.C.M., Had 
Distinguished Naval Career 


Stephen B. McKinney, 68, special 
legislative assistant, National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, died after a 
long illness, following a long and 
distinguished career in both civilian 
life and in the United States Navy. 

Mr. McKinney, captain, USN, at- 
tended the University of Tennessee 
before his appointment to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis in 1903. He 
played football with the Academy 
and was leader of the choir. He 
served aboard the presidential yacht 
Mayflower and the USS Wyoming, 
and was for a time attached to the 
judge advocate general’s office. 

In the last war he was chief of 
staff of the 3rd Naval District, New 
York. In World War I he was engi- 
neering officer on the USS Pennsyl- 
vania before taking command of the 
destroyer Hovey. He also served as 
aide on the staff of the commander 
of the U.S. naval forces in the east- 
ern Mediterranean, and in 1929 and 
1930 he commanded two destroyer 
divisions. For two years he was on 
the faculty of the Naval War Col- 
lege at Newport, R.I. 

The winner of distinguished serv- 
ice decorations from Brazil and 
Britain as well as the United States, 
Captain McKinney headed a naval 
mission to Brazil for a number of 
years before being assigned to com- 
mand the battleship Idaho in 1939. 
Two years later he was ordered to 
shore duty because of illness and in 
1946 he retired from naval service. 
He then began his affiliation with the 
National Association of Credit Men 
in the New York headquarters. 

Funeral services were held in 
Petersburg, Va., with interment in 


Blanford Cemetery, Petersburg. Mr. 
McKinney was a native of Vicks- 
burg, Miss. He is survived by his 
widow, Sarah, a son, Alexander 
Hamilton McKinney, and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Yelverton Garnett, Jr. 


Charles Overman Summitt 


Charles Overman Summitt, for the 
last 27 years credit manager and 
treasurer of Southern Woodenware 
Company, Nashville, Tenn., and 
known as the “dean of Nashville 
credit men,” died at 69. Mr. Summitt 
was for many years an active mem- 
ber and supporter of the Nashville 
Association of Credit Men. He was 
born and educated in Nashville and 
was a key man in operations of his 
organization. 


Mrs. M. Margaret Clark 


Mrs. M. Margaret Long Clark, a 
charter member and past president 
of the women’s group of the Syra- 
cuse Association of Credit Men, died 
in Syracuse Memorial Hospital after 
a brief illness. Mrs. Clark was em- 
ployed by the Lincoln National 
Bank. 


James F. O’Hea 

James F. O’Hea, 60, former vice 
president of National Surety Cor- 
poration, died at St. Lucie, Fla., his 
home since retirement in 1950. He 
had been associated with National 
Surety since 1928. 


Beurmann Heads Ad Group 
Duane W. Beurmann, secretary- 
treasurer of Fletcher D. Richards, 
Inc., is the new president of the 
Advertising Agency Financial Man- 
agement Group, affiliated with the 
New York Credit and Financial 
Management Association. 


Rodman Gilder Was Editor of 
Credit Monthly of N.A.C.M. 


Rodman Gilder, who will be re- 
membered by many as the editor of 
Credit Monthly, the forerunner of 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 
and as director of public relations of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, in the period 1920 to 1928, died 
at his home in New York City at the 
age of 75. 

Mr. Gilder was. the son of Richard 
Watson Gilder, editor for many 
years of The Century magazine, and 
was well known in his own right as 
an author and editor. He was a 
major in the aviation section of the 
Signal Corps in World War I. A 
graduate of Harvard College, he was 
editor of the magazine Criterion be- 
fore joining the staff of the National 
Association of Credit Men. He later 
added the duties of directorship of 
public relations. 


Commercial Bank Deposits Up 
260%, Capital Funds 50% 


Commercial banks have increased 


deposits more than 260 per cent since 
1929 while their total capital funds 
have gone up less than 50 per cent, 
Vice President T. J. Herbert of Hugh 
W. Long & Co., Inc., managers of 
mutual funds, told the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association school students 
at State College. 

With “only about 11 cents of sur- 
plus and reserves for each dollar of 
investments held, and only about 6 
cents for each dollar of total loans 
and investments,” the banking in- 
dustry “cannot afford to assume 
avoidable risks and must limit selec- 
tions to highest grade securities,” 
Mr. Herbert said. 
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QUAD-ST ATE CREDIT CONGRESS participan 


ts: (1 to r) Moderator James B. Kerrigan, 


vice president and credit manager, H. T. Poindexter and Sons Merchandise Company, 
and panelists M. G. Ensinger, president, Union Wire Rope Corp.; Cliff Kaney, president, 
Swift & Henry Livestock Commission Co.; Crosby Kemper, president, City National Bank 
and Trust Co.; Kenneth Spencer, president, Spencer Chemical Co., who discussed the eco- 
nomic outlook for 1954. Second from the extreme right is Ralph E. Brown, vice president, 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., St. Louis; at right is Irwin Stumborg, assistant treasurer, 
Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati, vice president, N.A.C.M. Central Division. 


Stabilizing Next, Quad-State Conferees Told 


Neither a depression nor a reces- 
sion nor continued boom, but a pe- 
riod of adjustment and stabilization, 
will characterize the business pic- 
ture for the next 12 months, in the 
eyes of four leaders in finance and 
industry who discussed the economic 
outlook before the Quad-State 
Credit Congress at Kansas City. If 
there is any trend sharp enough to 
be noticeable, it will be slightly 
downward, they believe. 


The four business leaders who 
participated in the panel discussion 
of the economic picture were: M. G. 
Ensinger, president, Union Wire 
Rope Company; Cliff Kaney, presi- 
dent, Swift & Henry Livestock Com- 
mission Company; Crosby Kemper, 
president, City National Bank & 
Trust Company; Kenneth Spencer, 
president, Spencer Chemical Com- 
pany. James B. Kerrigan, vice 
president and credit manager, H. T. 
Poindexter & Sons Merchandise 
Company, the moderator, is a past 
president of the Kansas City Whole- 
sale Credit Association. 

“The value of the dollar will in- 
crease, most of the women who went 
into industry in the war will go back 
to housekeeping, farmers will be 
able to get help again and all of us 
will be able to have lawn men 
again,” Mr. Ensinger said. “All this 
adds up to a cessation of the boom 
and stabilization in the economy,” 
he concluded. 


“The American people probably 


will be faced with a shortage of beef, 
instead of an overabundance, some 


time in the next year,” was the view 
expressed by Mr. Kaney. “I base 
these conclusions,” he said, “on two 
factors—one is the population in- 
crease of 244 million this year and 
another is the reduced livestock 
weight because of the drought.” 


“The first problem in our econ- 
omy,” Mr. Kemper noted, is to bal- 
ance the budget, “as history teaches 
us that long periods of government 
debt lead to inflation. I think the 
administration is doing its best to 
effect a balance.” The dollar is 
working toward stabilization, he be- 
lieves, and next year it may buy 
more than it does now. A greater 
purchasing power is evident in cer- 
tain lines now, such as in the used 
car and farm implement markets. 
The price of homes may decrease 
somewhat within 6 months. 


“TI believe we have a big problem 
in consumer credit, which has risen 
from 7 billion dollars at the start of 
the Korean war to 37 billion now,” 
Mr. Kemper added. “It’s an alarm- 
ing increase, and has been caused by 
full employment and the availability 
of easy terms on things like cars and 
television sets.” 

Mr. Spencer said all businessmen 
must anticipate some reduction in 
activity in the next two or three 
years, although the outlook for the 
chemical business is for continued 
expansion. The chemical industry 
has been growing at the rate of 10 
per cent a year in the last 25 years 
as compared with a 3 per cent in- 
crease in general manufacturing. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 





HIGHLAND Park, ILLINOIS 
February 4-5-6, 1954 


_ Credit Research Foundation Work- 


shop 
& 
CHARLOTTE, NorTH CAROLINA 
March 8, 9, 1954 
N.A.C.M. Secretary-Managers (East- 
ern Division) Conference 


& 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
March 18-19, 1954 
Pacific Northwest Credit Conference 
covering Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho 
> 


San FRANcisco, CALIFORNIA 

May 13, 14, 15, 1954 

N.A.C.M. Secretary-Managers (Na- 
tional) Conference 


° 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
May 16-20, 1954 
58th Annual Credit Conference and 


Convention, National Association 
of Credit Men 


% 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
July 4-17, 1954 
Stanford University Session of the 


N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management 


° 


HANOVER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 

August 1-14, 1954 

Dartmouth College Session of . the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management 


° 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
October 14-15-16, 1954 
Tri-State Credit Conference, com- 
prising New Jersey, New York, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, Maryland and Virginia 
& 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS 

October 21, 22, 23, 1954 

Annual Southwest Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

& 

CoLumBus, OHIO 

October 29, 30, 1954 

Ohio Valley Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 

tucky and Eastern Michigan. 
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ECOND in the series of Credit 

Management Workshops con- 
ducted by the Credit Research Foun- 
dation of the National Association of 
Credit Men, the Fall gathering at 
Arden House, Harriman, New York, 
more than lived up to the expecta- 
tions of the Foundation and its mem- 
bers following the wide interest 
aroused by the first Workshop, held 
in Cleveland last March. 


The fifty selected credit and finan- 
cial executives who attended were 
divided this time into four confer- 
ence groups under individual lead- 
ers, instead of three, making for 
larger discussion participation by 
each member of the “classes.” 


The overall subject was “People— 
Your Key to Better Credit Opera- 
tions,” under the supervision of the 
Workshop director, Leonard Marks, 
Jr., consulting associate to the Credit 
Research Foundation; assistant pro- 
fessor of finance, Harvard Business 
School; and member of the faculty, 
Graduate Schools of Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management. These execu- 
tives were discussion leaders: O. E. 
Barnum, regional manager, treasury 
department, United States Steel Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh; Dick Carlson, 
Rogers, Slade & Hill, New York; 
William W. Harvey, personnel direc- 
tor, Richardson, Bellows, Henry & 
Company, New York; and John 
Slover, training division, Continental 
Can Company, New York. 


The topics underscored in class- 
room discussions included company 
organization and the formal relation- 
ship of the credit department to 
other departments; Lines of com- 
munication within the company; The 
people who create the relationships; 
Internal relationship problems; Ex- 
ternal relationship problems; and 
Getting maximum results from 
people. 


Mr. Marks in his summing up of 
the sessions, said the classwork car- 
ried out the workshop objectives to 
direct the conferees toward creative 
thinking on some of the situations in 
which credit management finds itself, 
to obtain a broad picture of the areas 
of credit human relations, and to 
help develop ideas for solution of 
individual human relations prob- 
lems. 


He defined these six major areas 
in credit human relations, as devel- 
oped in the discussions: (1) The 
nature and organization of the credit 
man’s business; (2) communication; 
(3) resultant coordination; (4) get- 
ting results through people; (5) con- 
tribution or achievement, and, fi- 
nally (6) leadership. 








Credit Workshop in Action 








MEN AT WORK! Around the Table (clockwise): J. P. Keddy, credit manager, Admiral Distributors, Inc., 
Boston; H. C. Cogan, treasurer, The Parker Appliance oe. Cleveland; W. W. Harvey, personnel 
director, Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., New York; W. W. Thomas, general credit manager, Campus 
Sweater & Sportswear Co., Cleveland; D. F. O'Brien, assistant treasurer, Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 
Cambridge, Mass.; D. T. Hopper, assistant credit manager, Chase Bag Co., New York; F. Schwarz, 
manager, credits & collections, U. S. Rubber Co., New York; A. B. Connell, director, credits & prices, 
Deere & Co., Moline, Ill.; A. E, Southgate, treasurer and credit manager, The Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., Philadelphia, N.A.C.M. director; C. P. Dumas, mgr.-secty.-treas., Quebec Div., Canadian 
Credit Men's Trust, Assn., Montreal; J. W. Marsteller, credit manager, The DeVilbiss Co., Toledo; and 
C. S. Hebden, general credit manager, Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia. 





DISCUSSION LEADERS: (I to r) William W. Harvey, personnel director, Richardson, Bellows, Henry & 
Co., New York; Dick Carlson, Rogers, Slade & Hill, New York; Leonard Marks, Jr., Workshop director; 
O. E. Barnum, regional manager, Treasury department, United States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; and John 
Slover, training division, Continental Can Co., New York. 





ANOTHER CLASS: (I to r) H. W. Dennis, Jr. (left, foreground), treasury representative, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh; J. M. Bradbury, secretary and credit manager, Carter Dry Goods Co., Louisville; 
J. E. Ledbetter (speaking) assistant secretary-credit manager, Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis; W. L. 
Busch, credit manager, Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn; H. M. Hess, general credit manager and assist- 
ant treasurer, New Holland Machine Co., New Holland, Pa.;; E. E. Wentworth, Vulcan Copper & Supply Co., 
Cincinnati; John Slover, Continental Can Co., New York; E. W. Walrath (not showing), credit man- 
ager, John Deere Plow Co. of Syracuse; M. C. Luke, credit manager, Canadian Industries, Ltd., Mon- 
treal; and L. R. Compton, assistant credit manager, The Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland. 
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ON THE ROSTRUM at the All-South Credit Conference in New Orleans: (1 to r) P. S. Kernion, president, New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association, and secretary of Meyer Brothers Drug Co.; General chairman T. ]. Adams, vice president and credit manager 
of the Times-Picayune Publishing Co.; Edward Pilsbury, past president, N.A.C.M., general manager of B. Rosenberg & Sons, New 
Orleans; W. L. Holmes (standing), director, N.A.C.M., and assistant treasurer, Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. of Houston, 
Texas; Lionel G. Ott, commissioner of public finance, City of New Orleans; D. M. Messer, president, N.A.C.M., and vice president and 
general manager, Dohbrmann Commercial Supply Co., San Francisco; Irwin Stumborg, vice president, Central Division, N.A.C.M., 
treasurer and credit manager of Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati; and E. B. Moran, New York, secretary, N.A.C.M. 





CREDIT’S BIG JOB TODAY IS ETCHED BEFORE ALL-SOUTH LEADERS 


ATIONAL executives stressed 

the super importance of credit 
in today’s economy and southern 
leaders pointed directions of solution 
of territorial credit and management 
problems before 600 delegates from 
13 states who assembled in New 
Orleans for the three-day All-South 
Credit Conference. In addition to 
Don M. Messer, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
Irwin Stumborg, Central Division 
vice president, and Edwin B. Moran, 
national secretary, who made the 
keynote address, speakers included 
Wallace M. Davis, vice president, 
Hibernia National Bank, New Or- 
leans, Congressman Hale Boggs, and 
Clayton Rand, Mississippi editor and 
columnist. 

It is largely due to the widespread 
work of credit executives working as 
a team in their various associations 
that the country’s economy has been 
functioning on a sound basis, said 
Mr. Messer, who is vice president 
and credit manager, Dohrmann 
Commercial Supply Company, San 
Francisco. 

Lionel Ott, commissioner of fi- 
nance, New Orleans, said that if all 
credit were stopped tomorrow there 
would be an immediate and complete 
collapse of American life. 


Public Relations Program Urged 


People as a whole, and top man- 
agement in particular, need a fuller 
understanding of the importance of 
the credit man to the national econ- 
omy, declared Mr. Moran. This, he 


declared, could be achieved by a 
well-rounded public relations pro- 
gram. After this year, he cautioned, 
there will have to be closer attention 
to work and to sounder credit poli- 
cies. 

Mr. Stumborg, treasurer and credit 
manager, Baldwin Piano Co., Cin- 
cinnati, contrasted the “old day” 
idea of the credit man as a record- 
keeping clerk with the modern 
concept of the credit executive as 
a part of management. Yet, “too 
many credit executives mistakenly 
feel they don’t have to worry about 
the sales department because they 
are not in it,” he said. “It is only 
through the joint work of sales and 
credit forces that a company can 
function at its best.” 


Doubts Balanced Budget 


The phenomenal awakening of the 
South in the last quarter century, 
the rise of industry and new markets, 
and the all-importance of a sound 
credit system in this growth and de- 
velopment, were traced by banker 
Davis. “This new life,” he said, “has 
come with a growing realization by 
its people of their potentialities, their 
resources and their more favorable 
climate, using that word in the 
broadest economic sense.” 

Congressman Boggs, discussing the 
federal tax outlook for 1954, told 
delegates “prospects of balancing the 
national budget seem dim indeed, 
despite the efforts of our country’s 
leaders,” because “in the light of 
worldwide developments any drastic 
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cuts in defense spending are out.” 

Editor Rand said that a new and 
growing faith in the land seems to be 
taking the place of the fear by which 
this nation had been led for 20 years. 

Industry Group members pre- 
sented operational problems in shop 
talk discussions. 

Members of the southern area 
Credit Women’s clubs heard Miss 
Alta Sethaler, Denver, of the wom- 
en’s national executive committee, 
report at the club’s breakfast meet- 
ing on the growing effectiveness of 
the scholarship funds set aside by 
many of the clubs for award to 
young women interested in credit 
work. There are now more than 2,500 
women in credit work, Mrs. Beath 
Robinson, Chattanooga, vice chair- 
man of the committee, told the gath- 
ering. 

Miss Mary Oliver, president of the 
Atlanta club, discussed publicity and 
displayed examples of publications 
of the women’s groups. 

The Southeastern award for na- 
tional memberships was presented to 
Mrs. Louise Sullivan, Jacksonville. 

Convention delegates were enter- 
tained with a “Mardi Gras Fantasy,” 
with four queens of carnival balls in 
attendance. A boat ride on the Mis- 
sissippi, a style show and walking 
tour of the Vieux Carre section 
rounded out the entertainment. 

Thomas J. Adams, vice president 
and credit manager, The Times- 
Picayune Publishing Company, was 
general chairman of the conference. 











MANAGEMENT IN THE NEWS 


17 When He Joined Company, 
Now He Holds Presidency 


Harry A. Pecher, Sr., newly 
elected president of Skinner & Ken- 
nedy Company, St. Louis, Mo., was 
seventeen years old when he joined 
the company in a minor capacity. A 
hard worker, six years later he was 
elected secretary. Then he moved 
on to treasurer in 1930, first vice 
president in 1952, and now to the 
top, and of course a director. He 
still has under his jurisdiction the 
supervising of finances and credits, 
apparently always his “first love.” 
Mr. Pecher always has been active 
in credit association work. He served 
the St. Louis Association as presi- 
dent in 1937-38, and was president 
of the Adjustment Bureau for sev- 
eral years. 





H. A. PECHER, SR. 


29 Years with His Company, 
Strong in Organization Work 

Ralph H. Mullane has been with 
the Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston for the last 29 years. 
He was appointed general credit 
manager in 1930, and assistant vice 
president on Jan. 1, 1953. He is a 
graduate of Brown University, and 
president of the Brown Club of Bos- 
ton. In his sixteen years of affilia- 
tion with the Boston Credit Men’s 
Association, Mr. Mullane has served 
in many capacities; 1st vice presi- 
dent, 2nd vice president, director, 
chairman of many committees, and 
currently as president. 


In Banking Since Graduation 
From the University of Texas 
A native Texan, Hilmer A. Fah- 
renthold attended the University of 
Texas, and on graduation in 1928 
entered the banking business. In 
1936 he became associated with the 
Bexar County National Bank of San 
Antonio, and is now vice-president. 
Mr. Fahrenthold is treasurer of the 
South Texas Chamber of Commerce 
and a member of the San Antonio 


R. H. MULLANE H. A. FAHRENTHOLD 


Chamber. Because of his contri- 
bution to credit work, he has been 
elected to the presidency of the 
Southwest Texas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. 


Started with Co-op Association 
26 Years Ago, Heads Branch 


Twenty-six years ago, Dale Smith, 
then a youngster, was employed by 
the Washington Co-operative Farm- 
ers Association. In 1941 he became 
credit manager and accountant for 
the Tacoma branch, and five years 
later advanced to general office man- 
ager in Seattle. Moving steadily 
ahead, in 1949 he was promoted to 
supervisor of branch offices, the fol- 
lowing year to branch manager at 
Tacoma, his present position. He 
was at one time member of the board 


See 1! 
DALE SMITH 


of directors of N.O.M.A. and is a 
member of the Tacoma Rotary Club. 
Mr. Smith recently was elected 
president of the Tacoma Association 
of Credit Men and Wholesalers’ As- 
sociation. 


Electric Appliance Manager 
Started Out Reading Meters 

It took 16 years for Walter H. 
Plattner, Peoria, Ill., to advance 
from meter reader to appliance sales 
manager of the Central [Illinois 
Light Company, but the experience 
paid off for he is now the appliance 
manager for the Peoria Electric Ap- 
pliance Company. Mr. Plattner ap- 
parently feels that participation in 
community activities tends to broad- 
en one’s horizon, for he is a member 
of numerous social and civic clubs 
in Peoria. He has lent much assist- 
ance to the Peoria Association of 
Wholesale Credit Men, and is now 
its president. 


President of Junior Chamber 
Also Heads Credit Executives 
Albert L. Cotner, a veteran of 
World War II with four years in the 
Army Medical Corps as a statistical 


W. H. PLATTNER 


officer, started in credit work in 1946 
with the Ridge Company of South 
Bend, Ind. In 1952 he transferred to 
the H. D. Lee Company, South 
Bend,.Ind., where he is now in the 
credit department. Mr. Cotner’s 
civic activities are numerous, since 
he is president of the South Bend 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
member of the Hospital Develop- 
ment Board, and has served on the 
United Fund and Community Chest 
Drives. Since joining the St. Joseph 
Valley Chapter, N.A.C.M., back in 
1948, he has served as director and 
vice president, and is now president. 


Clerk to Credit Manager in 
Three Years, Then to District 
With a B.S. degree in business ad- 
ministration from Detroit Institute 
of Technology, H. L. Cottrell, of De- 





a - 


A. L. COTNER H. L. COTTRELL 


troit, was hired in 1937 as a credit 
clerk for the General Electric Sup- 
ply Company of Detroit. Within 
three years he became credit man- 
ager. Then the war entered into the 
picture. Joining the Navy as an 
ensign, four years later he was re- 
leased to inactive duty with a lieu- 
tenant commander’s status. Return- 
ing to G. E. Supply Company, he 
became district credit manager, the 
position he now holds. After serving 
as director, and second and first 
vice president of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Mr. Cottrell 
recently was honored with election 
to the presidency. 


Company Secretary-Director 
Heads Columbus Credit Men 

R. J. Woodward joined the Palmer- 
Donavin Mfg. Co. in 1937 at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. In 1950 he was elected 
secretary of the organization, the 
position he now holds. He is also a 
director of the company. Mr. Wood- 
ward served in the Navy in World 
War II. His interests cover all sports, 
especially golf. He has been elected 
to the presidency of the Columbus, 
(Ohio) Credit Association. 
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CREDIT AND FINANCIAL REPORTER 


a Brief Items on Credit Activities and Meetings L] 


Dayton, Oxn10o—A five-member panel discussion highlighted 
the Dayton Association’s dinner meeting. Participants and 
their topics were: Rex Cannon, Dun & Bradstreet, “Credit 


Investigations”; Howard E. Beck, Jr., Howard E. Beck. 


Insurance Agency, “Insurance in Relation to Credit”; A. F. 
Goodman, Winters National Bank & Trust Company, “Bank 
Credit Available for New and Small Businesses”; Frank 
Arnold, of Arnold, Hawk & Cuthbertson, “The Role the 
Accountant Plays in Handling Collections”; and J. R. 
Newlin, Dayton Power & Light Company, “Persistency in 
the Collection of Accounts.” Emmett W. Daley was 
moderator. 


Los ANGELES, CaLir.—T. M. Mulherin, C.P.A. and former 
special agent of the F.B.I., spoke on “Dishonest Seekers for 
Credit,” before the monthly dinner meeting of the Credit 
Managers Association of Southern California. 


CrincinnATI, OHI0O—A series of luncheon meetings of the Cin- 
cinnati Association included a talk by Carl Sackmann, 
local manager of Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, 
on “Fraud,” also an address by Paul W. Cutshall, credit 
manager, Southwestern Publishing Company, on “Prac- 
tical Financial Statement Analysis.” The movie “Good 
Business” was shown. 


Katamazoo, Micu.—“Frauds and Forgeries” was the topic of 
Detective Fred C. Kelly of the Michigan State Police at 
the dinner meeting of the Credit Association of South- 
western Michigan. 


BRIDGEPORT and WATERBURY, ConN.—The annual joint meeting 
of the two Connecticut associations, held in Waterbury, 
had as its principal speaker, Frank M. Totton, vice presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank of New York. Mr. Totton 
is chairman of the Public Relations Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 


BUSINESS SAVERS is what they're called. Many Alabama busi- 
nesses are going concerns today because of the assistance given 
by the Alabama Association of Credit Executives. One step in 
helping floundering firms is a careful study of the records. 
W. C. Darby, secretary-manager of the association (left) and 
Amos Thornburgh (seated), chairman of the adjustment com- 
mittee, check a firm’s books as a step toward making recom- 
mendations. 
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Datias, TExas—M. B. Hargrave, representative of Pan Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company, addressed the Dallas Whole- 
sale Credit Managers Association on “Death Claims and 
Benefits.” At subsequent luncheon meetings credit and 
collection problems in radio, TV and newspaper advertis- 
ing, were discussed by M. J. Reilly, of the Times Heraid 
Printing Company, Dallas’ evening newspaper, and “The 
Community Chest,” by Max Clampitt, president, Clampitt 
Paper Company. 


MitwavkeeE, Wis.—Dr. Melchior Palyi, financial adviser to 
banks and other institutions, addressed the Milwaukee 
Association of Credit Men on the “American Business Out- 
look.” Henry H. Heimann, executive vice president of the 
N.A.C.M., guest speaker at the following meeting, spoke 
on “Is the Business Boom Over?” 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Prescott C. Crafts, Jr., assistant manager, 
foreign division, The First National Bank of Boston, in- 
structor in foreign trade at Boston University, and director 
of the New England Export Club, spoke before the Hart- 
ford Association of Credit Men at their dinner meeting. 


PirrspurcH, Pa.—“When and How to Collect,” the subject of 
a talk by J. Thurston, credit manager, American Oil Com- 
pany, and “The Pennsylvania Sales and Use Tax,” dis- 
cussed by Edward W. Schietinger, of Schietinger, Sauer 
& Hughes, featured luncheon meetings of the Credit Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania. Dr. Arthur R. Upgren, 
dean of the Tuck school of business administration at 
Dartmouth, addressed the fall dinner meeting of the group, 
and members of the Graduate School of Credit and Finan- 
cial Management heard Raymond Rodgers, professor of 
banking, New York University graduate school of busi- 
ness administration on “Outlook for the Balance of 1953 
and Early 1954.” Both Dr. Upgren and Professor Rodgers 
are on the Dartmouth graduate school faculty. 


Des Moines, Iowa—The Credit Women’s Club held a dis- 
cussion on applications for credit. Verlina Devinay was 
chairwoman. 


San Francisco, Catir.—Members of the Northern & Central 
California Credit Women’s Group highlighted their sixth 
annual “Bosses Night” banquet and program with an 
amateur hour program. 

Ben Resch, assistant cashier, Anglo California National 
Bank, discussed economic conditions and their effect on 
Western business, before the National Institute of Credit 
dinner meeting. 


OAKLAND, CaLir.—The “Know Your Association” meeting of 
the Credit Women’s Group had as guest speaker D. M. 
Messer, president, N.A.C.M., who reviewed the 57 years 
of the Association. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—Bertram K. Wolfe, professor of law, 
Temple University, addressed the Credit Men’s Association 
of Eastern Pennsylvania on “Practical Aspects of the 
Bankruptcy Law.” 


SoutH BeEnp, Inp.—The business outlook and the ever-present 
problems of credit trends provided the springboard for an 
address by Irwin Stumborg, vice president of the Central 
Division, N.A.C.M., and treasurer and credit manager of 
the Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnati, at the business 
meeting of the St. Joseph Valley Chapter. 
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IN THE 


—— WONSUS - - ==" YESTER-YEARS 





In its specific purpose, Insurance continues to be what it has always been—PROTEC- 
TION against financial loss due to unforeseen events—the surest and most economical 
means to Security for Individuals and the Business World. This has not changed. 


The scope and service of insurance, however, has progressed greatly over the | 
years. Yes, Insurance definitely is better TODAY than in the past. Broader policies, | 
and additional kinds of protection have been and are constantly offered to meet the 
new hazards and conditions of current times both in private activities and in business. | 


Fire prevention and safety programs sponsored by the insurance companies, inspec- 
tions by trained engineers, regulations and supervision constantly adjusted to present 
needs, all have aided toward improving protection service. Premium charges for | 
many kinds of property, liability and personal insurance have been lowered. Claims | 
service and loss payments have been speeded. | 


Professionally trained and experienced agents are better equipped to inform and 
advise you about the different kinds of protection and to assist you when you have 
a loss claim. 


These are the facts. Test them by consulting an agent of a Company of the Com- 
mercial Union-Ocean Group, on your own insurance problems. Our representatives 
are conveniently located from Coast to Coast. Convince yourself that - - Insurance is 


BETTER Today! 


COMMERCIAL UNION-OCEAN GROUP 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. Union Assurance Society Limited 
American Central Insurance Company The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. Ltd. The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. 
Columbia Casualty Company The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. The California Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE + ONE PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











